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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
LONDON AND MOSCOW 


Bm contents of the present issue deal with great 
themes, no less than the physical structure of 
two mighty cities : London, the capital of the British 
Empire and the largest city in Western Europe, and 
Moscow, the capital of the Soviet Republics, the 
metropolis of Eastern Europe. 

Our approach to these two problems is strikingly 
different. London we discuss by the aid of Mr. 
Herbert Morrison’s pronouncement of January 9th, 
reprinted here from the Evening Standard, 
together with our own analysis, and a criticism as 
mild and friendly as the occasion demands. 

Other shorter articles by Sir Edgar Bonham- 
Carter and Mr. W. R. Davidge belong to the same 
cycle of thought. Taken together, the essays on 
London refer to ideals, to policy, or to dreams ; with 
regret we admit that they have not yet reached the 
concrete stage of determinate plans for execution. On 
the other hand, Moscow has taken the wind out of 
our sails and—as we may credit the information given 
to us by Mr. Raffé and our study of Russian periodi- 
cals—has actually begun the reconstruction proposed. 


Our readers will pardon this preliminary invitation 
to regard the pages of this journal with special 
attention on account of their significant topics. 
It is not only news we seek to impart, but a needed 
stimulus. And to those members of our Association 
who have recently responded generously to our 
special appeal to enable us to undertake new labours 
which are normally restricted by slender resources, 
we tender our thanks, coupled with a repeated call 
for new members, fresh subscriptions to the Journal, 
and a vital enthusiasm. 


Mr. Morrison’s Article Analysed. 

The elements of the article may be dissected into 
four groups. First we are warned not to regard it 
as a political programme or a municipal enterprise : 
“it is not practical politics for to-day.” The 
author’s closing paragraph is even more puzzling. 
“Alas,” he says, “ they cannot constitute a practical 
programme for either of the political parties at the 
next London County Council election.” 

And why not? What is the value of these 
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pessimistic negations, or the profession of ideals that 
are said to be unrealisable ? 

The words “ politics ’’ and “ political” are more 
misused to-day than any others ; they are degraded 
to the level of partisan strategy and have lost their 
fine original meaning. The most powerful polis of 
the ancient world—the Athenian Republic—was 
not much larger than Middlesex, and Pericles, her 
great politikos was as much concerned to make the 
city beautiful to the eye, as was Plato to make her 
iust. The redemption of London from her present 
state to what she could become is, for Londoners, 
the first step in practical politics. What is there left 
if this be ruled out ? 

As for the “ next election,” if the Council contains 
no statesmen who will tell Londoners the truth 
about her present plight and the means for her 
renaissance, we reply : “‘ a plague on all your parties” 
—our slogan for thirty years. 

Secondly, the author tells us the content of his 
vision. The stuff of his dream must please everyone, 
for surely it is common ground with all who think 
that the people of London should have a secure 
standard of life and regular employment, and that 
they should give service in return for this security. 
To wipe out the slums is a national, not a party, 
enterprise ; to destroy mean streets is the next step 
thereafter ; to provide good transport, playing fields 
and open spaces, and perhaps an airport—are these 
not “ practical politics ” ? 

Thirdly, that part of Mr. Morrison’s dream which 
seems so familiar to us, is, in fact, the policy which 
this Association has eleborated for more than a 
generation: we have claimed it to be “ practical 
politics,” and we are told by one who has reached a 
certain pinnacle of power that our vision must recede 
beyond the horizon of the next Council election— 
and the next, and the next—until the party leaders 
throw it as an apple of discord into the arena, to be 
trampled under foot. 


Policy, Plan and Power. 

These three words were used in the Editorial 
Comments of our last issue to indicate the immediate 
desiderata for London. Mr. Morrison fills in the 
details. He would check the solid urban sprawl of 
London, make the area smaller; he would take as 
many industries and businesses and residences as 
possible out of London and plant them in new 
satellite towns in the home counties, physically and 
administratively separate from London. The work- 
ers there would live in the new towns and walk to 
their factories ; there would be open spaces and all the 
amenities, as there are at Letchworth and Welwyn. 
There would be agricultural belts round the new 
towns, and and a grand green belt for the newly 
decreased and ventilated London. The exodus 
would ease the traffic of the old city, and a town plan 
would indicate her future shape. 

This is the common ground of Mr. Morrison and 
our Association. It is supported by hosts of pro- 
fessional experts, but as a policy it waits for a plan 
and power. We confidently appeal to Mr. Morrison 
to imbue his Council with his own enthusiasm. 





Fourthly, Mr. Morrison adds certain elements to 
make his dream more beautiful, more expensive and 
more “unpractical”! He would demolish this 
and that, and remove the other ; make County Hall 
the geometrical centre and bring down theatres from 
the West End to Blackfriars. The railway terminals 
would be linked up to a system and a lot more of 
London would go underground. 

Frankly, we think this element of ornamentation 
overloads the fabric of the dream. Would it not b> 
better to concentrate on the urgent policy of decen- 
tralisation, to prepare a plan, estimate the expense 
involved, and secure from the Government the 
necessary powers? As to administration, our 
evidence before the Royal Commission on London 
Government still stands, together with our later 
information to the Marley Committee. 

A good way to begin the programme would be to 
drop the plan to build on Hackney Marsh. We 
prefer Mr. Morrison’s attractive dream to the 
London County Council’s threatened nightmare. 


The Russian Metropolis. 

Moscow has its Policy, its Plan, and the necessary 
Power. The first it has elaborated for reasons of 
necessity that are common to all great cities. Able 
town planners from Germany were employed some 
years ago to visit the country and make preliminary 
surveys ; competitions were set up in which men 
of several nations took part. At length the Plan is 
complete and a copy of it reproduced in our pages. 
The Powers are given by an absolute Government, 
unshackled by the fear of quinquennial elections or 
the opposition of owners. No three and a half 
million pink forms have to be sent through the post 
to persons interested. Financial resources are at the 
disposal of the State. 

As to the Plan itself, our contributor explains it 
and the illustrations tell their story. The area of 
the city is to be enlarged, and its elements—industrial, 
residential, administrative and amenities—are, as 
we say, zoned and shown on the map. The general 
principle is to move the manufacturing industries 
towards the periphery and to locate the workers and 
the appropriate staff to semi-satellite units which 
will possess all the desired features for work and play. 

The most remarkable project is to bring from the 
surrounding forest long spearheads of green land 
and parkways piercing almost to the centre. 

As to transport, the spider-web plan of Moscow 
a hundred years ago is to be maintained and improved. 
More circular roads are added and more radial roads 
also. Railways are brought into the system and 
terminals placed conveniently; the ‘‘ Metro” is 
already in being ; the waterways are to be improved 
and river ports established. 

It is all very different to the problem of London, 
and not so difficult, perhaps, on account of physical, 
political and financial conditions prevailing. We 
cannot, as yet, criticise or approve the technical 
proposals, though there is much that we fear we 
should not like. There is, perhaps, too much of 
Mr. Morrison’s “ ornamentation,”’ as we have called 
it. The Russian planners have been caught by 
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grandiose ideas in the same way that Peter the 
Great fell before the glamour of Western art and 
architecture. We should have liked Moscow to look 
like a Russian city—but that is our irrelevant fancy. 
When, if ever, our Association visits Moscow on a 
Study Tour, will be time to express definite judg- 
ments. 


Positive Planning for London. 

Readers may now feel it due to them to receive 
more than a critical exposition of the problem of 
London ; they are weary of complaints and ready 
for positive adventure. The times are propitious, 
for a new era has begun. It so happens that the 
reign of Town Planning in England coincides almost 
exactly with the twenty-five years of His late Majesty 
King George Vth, during whose benign rule the 
science and art of Town Planning has made progress. 
Administrators and technicians, however, are well 
aware that weaknesses and inadequacies are present 
in the machinery, and progress is relatively slow. 
There is clamour for more power, greater technical 
efficiency, increased co-ordination of relevant bodies 
concerned in planning, more assurance in objective. 
The thesis and antithesis of twenty-five years’ 
discussion need to reach their synthetic stage, when 
all that is best on either side is united, strengthened 
and elaborated. Negation — which has long 


dominated planning—should give way to affirmation : 


this was the unanimous verdict of the great Congress 
in London last year. 

These remarks apply specifically to the London 
area, where two bodies concern themselves with 
planning: the London County Council is the 
statutory authority within its area; the Greater 
London Regional Planning Committee has, as yet, 
no more than advisory functions. Obviously, this 
state of affairs has no promise of good results. Even 
the organic union of these two bodies alone would 
hardly suffice, for London exercises an influence— 
and is influenced in turn—on regions far beyond 
twenty-five miles from Charing Cross. Clearly, the 
question of Administration needs to be reconsidered. 

Then as to Power : an inquiry should be made as 
to what can be done for London and Greater London 
under the present Acts. We have little doubt of the 
result of such a study. Progress will be found to be 
delayed or frustrated in many directions : in a word, 
present powers, by whomsoever exercised, ‘are 
insufficient. 

A Master-Plan is needed for London, designed by 
the best brains at our disposal, a plan that is not 
confined to the present restricted powers and divided 
administration, a plan that is devised in perfect 
freedom. This plan, we conceive, would be based 
on certain broad principles such as an inhibition 
against additions to industrial, commercial and 
residential areas, and a determination to effect 
decentralisation as much as possible. 

It may be necessary to reduce the powers of the 
London Building Acts in such a way as will effectively 
discourage more and higher building. Transport 
policy should be adjusted to the principle of decen- 
tralisation and will be found to require less, rather 


than more, arterial roads cut through the centre. 
Ring roads and radial roads to adjacent and distant 
shires will draw away traffic from the centre and 
provide a nexus to those satellite townships, beloved 
of Mr. Morrison and our Association. 

Clearly, the main problem is the mobility of indus- 
try, and the oil which will lubricate the wheels is 
finance. We believe, however, that competent 
authorities will be able to show that the financial 
advantages of decentralisation and recentralisation to 
satellite townships will outweigh the initial expense. 

We venture to say that our few suggestions, made 
with the assurance of many experts behind us, may 
be regarded as practical politics for the second era of 
twenty-five years upon which town-planning may 
now enter. 


TOWN PLANNING SUMMER SCHOOL 


WE are glad to be able to announce that 
plans to hold a third school, following the 
successes of Welwyn Garden City and Oxford, are 
well advanced. The Organising Committee, with 
the backing of the Town Planning Institute, has 
begun its work. Two sub-committees, respectively 
concerned with business arrangements and the 
programme of studies, have met several times. 
The location is to be Salisbury and the pleasant 
home chosen is the Diocesan Training College and 
other buildings nearby, if the attendance requires it. 
Salisbury is an excellent centre for local visitations 
and those who like to combine hard work with 
holiday amenities will find the School to be a good 
opportunity for enjoyment and instruction. 

The dates fixed are August 22nd to September 
2nd inclusive and the rates are moderate. A 
registration fee of 2/6 (not returnable) is to be 
made, a full week’s course is to be 21/- and 
accommodation depends on rooms chosen, from 
6/6 to 8/6 per day. 

Early application should be made to the Hon. 
Secretaries W. L. Hare and T. F. Thomson, 13, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

If possible, a programme will be published in the 
June issue of this Journal. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


UR readers will notice that in the present issue 

we omit a feature which we believe has been 
useful in connection with Town Planning. The 
‘“* Supplementary Lists”’ are now becoming more 
formidable and complicated, and it is doubtful 
whether the expense and labour of collecting and 
printing them is justified. The summary inform- 
ation as to new schemes is given in our usual table 
on Page 47. Instead of the Supplementary Lists 
we hope to give a page of interesting items in regard 
to town planning. 

As to Housing, the form is again slightly altered 
to suit the requirements of current information. 
We no longer give the totals of house building for 
three successive months, but only for the quarter. 
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PERSONALIA 


IDE sympathy has been expressed in the town 
planning world with the parents and relatives 

of Mr. Edward Unwin, who died on January 10th 
at the age of 41, after a long illness. Mr. Unwin 
was the only son of Sir Raymond Unwin, PP.R.I.B.A. 
with whom he worked in close association for a 
number of years. He was elected A.R.I.B.A. in 1925, 
and was a member of the Town Planning Institute. 
Going back through the years to the early days of 
Letchworth, we well remember the spritely little 
boy and his sister splashing in the local stream on 


Edward ee | ee: Photo : 


Julian 


Unwin Tayler 


summer days; in later years Edward Unwin was 
known for his rollicking good fellowship, some of 
which we can believe he absorbed from the period 
of his life spent as a sailor during the Great War. 
Mr. Julian A. Tayler wrote very appreciatively 
of him in a recent issue of The Citizen (Letchworth) 
and we are indebted to the Editor of that Journal 
for the loan of the portrait which appears here. 
It is from a photograph made by Mr. Tayler. 


FATHER BASIL JELLICOE. 


The work done for housing by Associations in 
London received a great impetus from the personality 
and power of the late Father Basil Jellicoe, the 
founder of the St. Pancras House Improvement 
Society Ltd. Basil Jellicoe was in charge of St. 
Mary’s Church, Somers Town, and he could not 
have hit upon a more deserving district for his 
ardent philanthropy. Somers Town was built 
shortly after the French Revolution as a residential 
area for refugees; the houses were well-built and 
had a quiet charm belonging to the period. At 


that time it was a ‘‘desirable”’ locality for the resi- 
dences of city men. 

However, the coming of the great railway termini 
and other causes familiar to London, made the place 
in a hundred years, a veritable plague-spot of slums. 
Happily, the London County Council, the Borough 
of St. Pancras, and especially the Improvement 
Society, have wrought great changes there, and 
Father Jellicoe will be remembered as one who made 
his work for housing part of his religious duty, and 
brought many others to help him in the work that 
still continues. 


Father Basil Jellicoe 


MR. F. J. OSBORN. 


It was with surprise that we read from the pages 
of the Welwyn Times the short sentence, “ It is 
announced that Mr. F. J. Osborn has resigned his 
appointment with the Welwyn Garden City Ltd.” 
The paper gives some information as to Mr. Osborn’s 
career. 

Mr. Osborn came to Welwyn as its first executive officer 
with many years of experience of Letchworth’s problems 
behind him. He was one of the small group that formed 
the Company, negotiated the purchase of the site, settled 
the initial policy of development, and amid _ universal 
scepticism, set out to build the new town. 

He is Hon. Editor of the ‘‘Town Planning Institute 
Journal,” Hon Treasurer of the Town Planning Summer 
School and a member of the Councils of the Town Planning 
Institute and of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association. 

We understand that it is Mr. Osborn’s intention to devote 
special attention to the question of national planning in 
relation to industry and the decentralisation of great towns. 
He has become Financial Secretary of one of the largest 
industrial concerns at Welwyn Garden City and will continue 
to reside in the town, 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT.—Showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 31st December, 1935, and 
the area included in the schemes 











Number of | Number of} Number of Authorities who have Total number of Local 
Schemes | Resolution | taken action at stage specified + Authorities whose 
Position of Scheme Preliminary areas) | districts are wholly Acreage 
Statements or| covered | Local | Joint County | or partly included in | covered 
Resolutions | Authorities Committees) Councils | resolution areas 
z. 3. 4, | 5 6. 7. 8. 





} 
| 








SCHEMES 
1. Approved and operated 6) 83 152,193 
2. Approved but not yet 
operated . ; at 
3. Submitted but not yet 
approved. . 
(a) Re- submitted after 
revision under Act of 
1932 .. 2 27,228 
(b) Requiring re- ~-submis- 
sion but not yet re- 
submitted  .. 25 a ; ¥ 26,251 
(c) Submitted under Act 
of 1932 3% 100 264 
VARYING SCHEMES 
4. Approved and operative — 
5. Approved but not yet 
operative 
6. pase cat but not yet 


ved 
DRAFT. ‘SCHEMES 
7. Adopted for local 
deposit—but Schemes 
not yet submitted :— 
(a) Re-adopted after re- 
vision under Act of 
1932 . ‘ | 3 < 3 15,709 
(b) Requiring re- -adop- 
tion but not yet re- 
adopted ‘ 26 36,241 
(c) —— under Act | 
of 19 pi : 334,268 
DRAFT VARYING 
SCHEMES 
8. Adopted for local de- 
posit but Schemes not 
yet submitted .. 
PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS 
approved but Draft 
Schemes not yet adopted 
or Schemes submitted. . 
10. Awaiting approval 
RESOLUTIONS 
11. Resolutions to prepare 
Schemes which have 
taken effect, but Pre- 
liminary Statements or 
Draft Schemes not yet 
submitted 55 
(a) Resolutions or Au- 
thorities under Acts 
prior to Act of 1932. 962 045 502 36 8,713,544 
(b) Under Act of 1932 
approved ‘ : ‘ 236 7,967,911 
(c) Deciding to prepare 
varying Schemes 
. Submitted but not yet 
approved , 
3. Resolutions under Act 
of 1932 passed but not 
yet submitted for 
approval te wt § 11 





TOTALS... | 1,745 | 2, 723 (net)! 68 (net) | 2 (net) 1,041 (net) —-|‘-18,614,715 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND ALLIED ARTS 


TWO-TERM Course is being given by Dr. 
Carol Aronovici on Community Planning. 
The first term began September 24, 1935, and the 
second term on February 5, 1936. 
The following outline may be of interest to readers 
and students in our universities. 


HISTORIC ASPECTS: The community from neolithic 
times to the present century with emphasis upon the civil- 
izations of India, Asia Minor, Greece, Rome, the Renais- 
sance, the pre-machine age, and the machine age to date. 


THEORIES : Discussion of the writings of ancient philoso- 
phers—Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Hippodamus, the theories 
embodied in Greek and Roman law, the Eutopians, the 
principles established by the Renaissance, the period of the 
formation of the modern state and the shift of capital- 
centres, the revolutionary periods as expressed in city recon- 
struction, theories of mechanical transportation as applied 
to community building, and the present-day theories of 
city objectives. 


THE SCIENCES: A discussion of the relation between 
planning and the various sciences, techniques, professions, 
and the arts. This will involve the defining of modern plan- 
ning in its relation to community objectives, as well as the 
delineation of the various types of plans from site plans for 
small housing schemes to the larger developments of regions 
having for their bases geographic, social, economic, and 
political space. 


FACT FINDING: Survey methods required in the de- 
velopment of plans of various types, the relation of the plan 
to the facts, the selection of the facts and their evaluation as 
to accuracy, importance, and applicability to the problems 
involved. 


LEGAL BASIS: Modern legislation and court decision 
regarding the right to plan and the methods of controlling 
plans. The formulating of laws, plans, and regulations which 
are part of planning will also be considered. 


ECONOMIC BASIS: The economic limits of planning and 
replanning with emphasis on taxation, the acquisition of 
land, the process of land condemnation, special assessments, 
marginal eminent domain, planning budgets, etc. 


PLANNING PRACTICES: Zoning, subdivision regula- 
tions and methods of planning, highway development, need 
and location of parks, play spaces, public buildings, civic 
centres, inter-community parks and highways, transit 
systems, etc. 


PLAN ANALYSIS: Consideration of plans for the de- 
velopment of new communities or the development of 
schemes for replanning and rebuilding existing communities 
with a view to showing the students wherein certain plans 
meet the objectives and requirements of the times or fail to 
meet these requirements. 


REGIONAL PLANNING: Discussion of the relation 
between various governmental units in their relation to 
regional planning, recent efforts at readjustment of func- 
tional facilities to political units and the methods employed. 
Studies of regional plans will be made with a view to dis- 
covering their value in the light of modern trends in popu- 
lation, travel, economic, social, and cultural organization 
and natural resources. 


The course will be conducted by Dr. Carol 
Aronovici, eminent authority in the field, together 
with the assistance of a panel of outstanding persons 
who are specialists in particular phases of the subject. 


EAST SUFFOLK 


East Suffolk Regional Planning Scheme. Prepared for 
the East Suffolk Joint Regional Planning Committee, by 
Patrick Abercrombie and Sydney A. Kelly. The University 
Press of Liverpool. Hodder & Stoughton, Limited, London. 
Price 7/6 net. 


HIS Report carries on the tradition now established 

by the planners who, during the last ten or fifteen years, 

have initiated a most useful type of literature, from which, 
up to the present, the result is disappointingly small, but the 
promise of the future certainly is great. One of these days 
we shall have to undertake the duty of examining the differ- 
ence between promise and performance, a labour which has 
already been undertaken in America. 


East Suffolk, as every schoolboy knows, touches the North 
Sea and has a coast cut by estuaries and rivers, each of which 
is visited and described by the authors. The Waveney 
divides Norfolk and Suffolk; the Blyth enters the sea at 
Southwold ; the Alde at Aldeburgh ; the Deben just above 
Felixstowe ; the Orwell flows through Ipswich and debouches 
with the Stour at Harwich, which stands on a promontory 
on the Essex coast. A broad band of lowland serves these 
rivers—the upland, for the most part, is under 200 feet, with 
occasional summits exceeding that limit. 


It is difficult to pass over without comment the wonderful 
remains of historical building. There are six well-known 
castles ; at Great Yarmouth, Bungay, Orford, Framlingham, 
Mettingham, and Wingfield ; and to say that the churches of 
Suffolk are beautiful is a very mild phrase. Many of them, 
in fact, by their splendid proportions, indicate a much more 
prosperous past for the countryside in Suffolk than she now 
enjoys. 


Coming to technical matters, the villages are first discussed 
and plans are given of six of them. Thereafter, we pass to 
administrative questions, and learn that the area of the region 
is 548,203 acres and the population 203,178, which shows 
that the county is not over-populated. Ipswich County 
Borough and Stowmarket Urban Council, however, stand out 
of the Regional Scheme. 


Roads are discussed in detail and there is a paragraph on 
Road Proposals (Page 47). Railways follow, and airways 
have made their first footing in the region. 


The chief towns are then studied individually and splendid 
maps of the town planning schemes are given, except, of 
course, Ipswich. 


There is no chapter dealing with proposals as a whole: 
each case is considered by itself, but the coloured map at the 
end of the book gives a comprehensive review of the authors’ 
survey of conditions and recommendations. We are shown 
the land that is for temporary agricultural reservation—land 
unsuited for building—open spaces—existing and classified 
roads. There is also a good amount of land owned by the 
Forestry Commission. 


In years to come, as said above, we hope this Journal will 
be able to report the adoption of the enlightened suggestions 
by the competent authors. 


See page 65 for Regional Planning Scheme. 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Provision of houses under the Acts of 1930 and 1935, and houses under the Act of 1925, completed (or to be completed) sub- 
sequently to the 3lst October, 1935. Position as at the 31st December, 1935. 








Number allocated to 





Act of Act of 
Total 1930 1935 
A.—Local Authorities. 

Houses—completed .. ¥ a oe as és va > 73,567 70,699 — 
under construction. 51,146 41,412 761 
not commenced but included in definite arrangements for 

construction - “a “ ics ass rer 18,759 


Total .. i, a a “e =r 143,472 


B.—Public Utility Societies, etc. For the purposes of the 


Act of Act of 
1930 1935 





(under Section 29 of the eae Act 1930, or Section 27 of the ssiehnaaet Act, — 

Houses—completed ea ‘a 632 — 
under construction... “i F ey <i 251 — 
not commenced but included in certificates issued. ae e ai nF 49 — 


Total = ae a oa 3 “a ae a 932 


C.—Number of Houses COMPLETED since the Armistice. 
(This Statement does not include 14,776 houses provided to rehouse persons displaced under Improvement and Recon- 
struction Scheme prior to the Housing Act, 1930). 
By Local By Private 
Authorities Enterprise Total 


1.. Houses provided up to 3lst December, 1935, under :— 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 et én Ss or 170,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 ‘¢ aii oF i = 39,186 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 .. os de a i 75,309 362,738 438,047 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes . or iia a 9 29,444 2,062 31,506* 
(b) In other Parishes ets i ats ie e3 Ae 457,074 13,718 488,792* 
Housing Act, 1930. ae me: ie a3 ce an - 70,699 632 71,331 
Housing Act, 1935. , a ey ed a4 éd — -- — 
Housing Act, 1925, and other Acts iz as en st tio. 24,117 — 24,117+ 


Totals of item 1 e is a be aa os 844,733 422,881 1,267,614 


2. Houses provided by private enterprise without State Assistance (up to the 
latest date available, i.e., 30th September, 1935) with a rateable value :— 

(a) Up to £26 (£35 i in Greater London) i a a - 1,261,411 1,261,411 

(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) a a » : 259,242 259,242 

(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) ee me am 30,994 30,994 





Totals of item 2 oi a me re ‘a ee 1,551,647 1,551,647 


Grand Totals (items 1 & 2) .. 5 sg oe an 844,733 1,974,528 2,819,261 





B.—Progress under the Housing Acts 1925, 1930 and 1935. 


Total number of houses | Total number of houses provided for purposes of the Acts of 1930 and 1935 
completed by - 
Local Authorities 
during the | Provided by Local Authorities Provided by Private Enterprise 
month under the | and allocated at the end of the under 
Acts of 1925, 1930 month to 
and 1935 








Act of 1930 Act of 1935 Act of 1930 Act of 1935 





63,032 | — | 578 | — 
67,262 — | 608 —_ 


November, 1935. . 14,224 
70,699 — | 632 — 


December, 1935. 


September, 1935 | Not ascertained | 59,343 vs 483 — 
| 


October, 1935 .. { 





Berger ,988 ional (4,723 by Local Authorities and 265 by Private Enterprise) for aged persons—see section 46 of the 

ct o 

tMost of these houses were provided under the Housing Act, 1925 (2,868 completed since the 30th September, 1935). Some 
of these houses may subsequently be allocated to the Act of 1930. 
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WHAT | WOULD LIKE TO DO FOR 
LONDON 


By THE RT. HON. HERBERT MORRISON, M.P., L.C.C. 


Reprinted from the Evening Standard by permission of the Author and the Editor 


HIS is not a political or municipal programme for 

London ; it is not practical politics for to-day ; 
it is a vision of the London of my dreams; _ the 
London I should like to see. 

I should like to see a London containing a popu- 
lation enjoying a secure and civilised standard of 
life ; I would like to know that the Londoners were 
freed for ever from the possibility of unemployment, 
poverty and destitution; that every fit citizen of 
adult age was rendering useful service to the com- 
munity in return for that security. 


London to be Smaller. 

Not only would I wish the solid, urban sprawl of 
London to be checked—for London is unhealthily 
large—but I would like to see “‘continuous”’ London 
cover a much smaller area than it does at present. 

How would I achieve this? If I had a free hand 
and was not under the necessity of worrying over- 
much about the practical and financial aspects and 
the scramble for employment, J would take the 
industries and businesses that need not be in the heart 
of London bodily out of the heart of London. If this 
article were written from the national and not the 
London point of view I might indicate a desire to 
take them to the depressed areas of South Wales, 
the North-East and the West of Scotland. 

But this is a London vision, so J would take those 
industries and businesses right out into the Home 
Counties, giving their buildings a pleasant architecture 
seeing that their motive power was electricity in 
order that they should not desecrate the heavens with 
smoke. 


Satellite Townships. 

I would plan in association with those industries 
new, self-contained, independent, satellite townships, 
something on the lines of Letchworth and Welwyn 
Garden Cities. 

For most purposes these townships would be 
physically and administratively separated from 
London. I would do what I could to help them to 
have a cultural and social life of their own so that 
they were complete and that they enjoyed a public, 
collective and social life of their own. 

It would be my endeavour to secure that the people 
who worked in those towns, lived in them ; that they 
could walk to and from their employment ; and that 
the garden cities all possessed open spaces and were 
surrounded by agricultural or other land unbuilt 
upon, so that residents could easily walk to the 
open country. 

Having taken out of the far-flung London we 
know much of its industry and population I would 


return to the fringe of Greater London—you will 
remember that I am unhampered by practical 
financial and other considerations !—and deliberately 
demolish all buildings other than those which it 
would be sacrilegious or irrational to pull down. 


A Green Belt. 

I would create a green belt for London very much 
nearer than the green belt courageously envisaged 
by the London County Council can possibly be to 
our great city. 

And then I would face the remaining problems 
of what would be London in fact as well as in name. 
A London probably somewhat, but not greatly, in 
excess of the present London County Council area. 

I would give it a coherent and homogeneous local 
government, removing every public authority that 
had no good reason for its continued existence and 
concentrating power, so far as practicable and 
administratively convenient, in a great Municipal 
Corporation of London elected by the citizens. 

I would give it a high status and endow it with 
all appropriate forms of civic dignity. 

I would make a town plan to which the future 
development of that new London should conform. 

I would not wait scores of years for the redevelop- 
ment to happen and then do what I could to influence 
it, dodging compensation and fearing the vested 
interests ; for remember that I am free from financial 
and other practical considerations ! 

I would start the redevelopment of London in 
an operative sense. I would make beautiful gardens 
all the way from County Hall to Blackfriars Bridge 
on the South side and erect behind them offices, 
flats, theatres, museums, the University and some 
other public buildings which I would transfer from 
the other side of our river. For I would not tolerate 
the superstition that theatres have to be in the 
congested area between Charing Cross-road and 
Piccadilly-circus, and that certain other buildings 
must be in particular parts of London because they 
have always been there. 


More Open Spaces. 

Steadily I would pull down most of North Lam- 
beth, Southwark, Bermondsey and the northern 
areas of Deptford, and would raze to the ground 
most of the East End of London. J would boldly 
make a new plan for the redevelopment, redistributing 
open space in the process, so that all had open space 
near by. I would build pleasant homes for the 
people, some flats and some cottage estates. 

I would wipe out every slum, because slums are 
a disgrace to the greatest city in the world. 
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The areas I have mentioned perhaps come first, 
for they are the worst, but they would not be the 
only areas requiring attention. 

Steadily I would destroy the miles and miles of 
mean streets to be found in nearly all the Metro- 
politan Boroughs and in the County Boroughs of 
East and West Ham. Down these monotonous and 
inconvenient dwellings would come, being replaced 
by dignified houses, all of them blessed with light, 
air, sunshine and playing places for the children. 

And in the process I would brighten and, if 
necessary, reconstruct industrial and business 
premises so that they gave us a sense of pleasure, 
dignity and cleanliness of human labour ; and thus 
end the impression that industry is a necessary evil 
rather than a well-planned instrument for the 
material advancement of mankind. 


Transport. 

In all these processes of redevelopment I would 
make a big feature of the planning of our highways, 
bridges and tunnels and our traffic and public 
transport facilities. 1 would make the roads conform 
to the probable and reasonable traffic they should be 
called upon to carry. 

It might be relevant to consider in this connection 
how far it was expedient in the public interest that 
luxurious private cars should be permitted to wander 
and stand about as much as they liked on these 
highways built for public utility. 

There would be radial roads from the central areas 
and cross or circular roads to join them up without 
passing through the centre. There would be 
by-pass or circular roads round this new London to 
discourage traffic from coming into the centre more 
than was necessary. 

There would be more bridges over the Thames 


if the case could be made for them, though we should 
probably find that the bridge problem was a problem 
of approaches rather than bridges. If the engineers 
could manage it, I would widen Rotherhithe and 
Blackwall Tunnels, build Dartford-Purfleet Tunnel, 
and possibly another tunnel between that and 
Blackwall. 

It must be remembered, however, that the transfer 
to the new satellite towns of industries and population 
would have decreased the traffic of London, and I 
would not be so foolish, therefore, as to spend huge 
sums on such traffic improvements until it was 
ascertained that there was a case for them. 


Railway Terminals. 

I would wipe out all the suburban surface terminals 
of the main line railways. 

Within the central areas I would drop the suburban 
railways underground and provide through running 
between them and the tubes, thus enormously 
increasing fast travelling facilities off the highway. 
Thereby I should be able to pull down Charing Cross 
Station and Charing Cross railway bridge, this 
bridge being one of the major eyesores of Central 
London. 

I would scrap the tramways and substitute either 
trolleybuses or petrol buses, and I should like to 
establish an airport in or near Central London. 


Why Not? 

These things [ should like to do—they are enough 
to get on with. But, alas, they cannot constitute a 
practical programme for either of the political parties 
at the next London County Council election, for 
then we shall not be able to ignore financial and other 
practical considerations, nor the legal limits on 
our area and Local Government powers. 


LARGER CITIES, MEANER CITIZENS 


By SIR EDGAR BONHAM-CARTER 


HERE can be no doubt that London and other 

English large cities are far too big and that their 
continuous growth is a calamity. The population 
of Greater London lying within the boundaries of 
the Metropolitan Police District was over 8,200,000 
in 1931, and had increased by nearly 750,000 in 
ten years. That of Birmingham was over 1,000,000 
the increase during the same period being over 
80,000. Liverpool had a population of 855,000, 
Manchester 766,000, and Sheffield 511,000. 

Denunciations of the excessive urbanization of the 
English populations are not new. Cobbett in the 
course of his rural rides in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, never approached London without 
inveighing against it as a ‘‘ wen.” Lord Rosebery, 
when Chairman of the newly constituted London 
County Council, said that there was no thought of 
pride associated in his mind with the idea of London, 
and that he was always haunted by the awfulness of 
London. 


Since Lord Rosebery’s day, London and other 
English large cities have grown larger and larger, 
and the evils arising from their excessive growth 
have become intensified and more obvious. 

At the present time, it is hardly possible to open 
a newspaper without finding an article or a letter 
describing or complaining of one or other of these 
evils. To mention some of them, there is the con- 
gestion of traffic in the streets, the overcrowding of 
public conveyances when traffic is at its peak, and 
the long distances which workers have to travel 
between their homes and their work. There is the 
fantastic cost of land, which places a heavy burden 
on businesses and industries, and is a principal cause 
of bad housing. There is the scarcity of open 
spaces and playing fields. There ts the overcrowd- 
ing in the houses of the working classes and the 
consequent ill health of the population. And there 
is the decreased efficiency of the Local Government 
Authorities owing to the complexity of the problems 
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with which they have to deal and to the adminis- 
trators losing personal touch with the people. 

Serious as these evils are, they are not so grave, if a 
long view is taken, as some, to which less attention has 
hitherto been given, namely the effect of the excessive 
size of the large cities on the national character. 

More and more of the population spend their lives 
immured in the large cities which they never leave, 
except perhaps for an occasional day at a sophisti- 
cated seaside resort, entirely ignorant of the country 
and of nature. They have no contact with the soil, 
which more than any other influence keeps men in 
touch with reality. They have never observed the 
growth and life of plants or crops or trees, nor the 
procession of the seasons, nor watched the sun rise 
or set or the heavens at night, except between ob- 
scuring roofs and chimney pots. ‘Their emotions 
have never been stirred by the beauty or the wonders 
of nature. They spend their lives in a crowd, the 
victims of mass suggestion. They have never ex- 
perienced the strengthening power of solitude. The 
individuals are lost in the crowd, having little know- 
ledge of or regard for each other and small pride in 
the locality in which they reside. Under these 
conditions it is impossible for men and women, 
unless exceptionally gifted, to develop their individu- 
alities fully or vigorously, or to form right opinions 
on the relations of men to one another or their place 
in the universe. 

During the war the country was alarmed to find 


that a large proportion of the population consisted 
physically of C 3 men. It is more alarming that the 
increasing urbanization of the population must 
inevitably lead to serious deterioration of the national 
character—to C 3 minds ! 

That consequence of the flocking of the population 
into the large towns was very much present to 
Howard’s mind, when he formulated his proposals 
for Garden Cities. But the supporters of his 
proposals have perhaps tended to recommend them 
to the public by insisting overmuch on the undoubted 
advantages of Garden Cities rather than on the 
danger to the national character arising from ex- 
cessive urbanization. If so, it explains why their 
advocacy has not been more successful. For the 
public have never understood what Howard meant 
by a Garden City or what is meant by a satellite 
town. On the cther hand love of country is innate 
in Englishmen, and almost everyone, who has been 
brought up in the country or has spent considerable 
periods there, must feel that the complete cutting 
off from the country and from nature of a large and 
increasing part of the population is a danger which 
calls for drastic remedy. The only effective 
remedy is that advocated by Howard, modified to 
meet present conditions, namely the decentralization 
not only of the population but also of industries from 
the large cities and their location in towns of moderate 
size situated in the country, whether existing towns, 
or newly founded Garden Cities. 


HACKNEY MARSHES 


OR the moment, pending the clearing up of 

certain legal points, the proposal to utilise 30 
acres of this open space for housing purposes has 
been put into the background, but the attack will 
come again before long and we should be prepared 
to assist in the solution of this difficult problem 
when it again comes to the front. 

London’s open spaces are among her most precious 
possessions and we should not lightly relinquish them. 

A hundred years ago there was a somewhat 
similar proposal for building on a portion of Hyde 
Park, but fortunately public opinion defeated it and 
the Government of that day took the lesson to heart. 
Before 1855, when a municipal authority for London 
was created in the form of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the Government accepted responsibility for 
the welfare of the Metropolis. Not only were the 
Government interested in such things as certain of the 
Thames Bridges and the Chelsea Embankment, but 
they also carried out many important street improve- 
ments such as New Oxford Street and Victoria Street, 
Westminster. At the same time they were fully 
alive to the need for the provision of open spaces 
on the edge of what was then London. The 
Government secured to London the existing Royal 
Parks of Hyde Park, Green Park and St. James’s 
Park; for the north-west they gave an additional 
park in the shape of the Regent’s Park; for East 
London they provided Victoria Park and across the 
river, on the marshes of Battersea, they laid out 


Battersea Park. A magnificent beginning was thus 
made for the future planning of London, but despite 
what has been done since by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the L.C.C., the open spaces of London 
have not grown to anything like the extent required 
by the vast increase in population. 

We want more open spaces in all directions and 
the “ green belt,”’ if it is to be an accomplished fact, 
must include not only such areas as the North Downs 
and every available river valley, but large open 
spaces much nearer London and on the immediate 
outskirts of the built-up areas. The Lea Valley 
itself extends from Epping Forest right into the 
heart of the slum areas of East London and rightly 
considered, forms a continuous chain of open space 
which might become a continuous parkway giving 
direct access from the congested areas to the country- 
side. Better still it should be the means of bringing 
the countryside into the heart of the worst areas of 
London. 

What is wanted is not to build on Hackney 
Marshes, but by gradual demolition of unfit areas 
and derelict factories to bring Hackney Marshes 
into parts of the areas now built over. Gradually 
it should be possible to bring channels from the 
green belt into and around Hackney and Bethnal 
Green and similarly situated London boroughs. 

The Garden City principle is equally capable 
of application to existing towns as to the provision 
of new towns. W.R.D. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF MOSCOW 


THE TEN YEAR PLAN 
By W. G. RAFFE, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A. 


Our contributor has made several visits to Russia during recent years, and has lately obtained in Moscow 

much information, plans and illustrations, by the kindness of the planning authorities there. | We add in our 

Editorial Comments some reflections on the significance of this plan and the lessons which may be drawn 

from it. Readers will find further reference to Moscow in our pages of Reviews. This Report, written es- 

pecially for the “* Town and Country Planning Review,” is copyright by the author and may not be reprinted in 
whole or in part without his permission. 


OSCOW, the capital city of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, is to be re-planned and re- 
constructed in accordance with a series of related 
projects recently adopted by the Soviet Government. 
This “ Ten-Year-Plan ” is accepted as a matter which 
concerns the entire Union, rather than the Moscow 
Soviet or the Russian Republic alone, because, as 
Postyshev, a prominent leader of the Ukraine, has 
observed, Moscow is significant not only as an 
administrative centre, but as the heart and brain of 
the entire Soviet Union. Every artisan and every 
farmer will in some measure contribute ; every factory 
will provide manufactures and many sources of 
raw material will send their products towards the 
construction of the new Moscow. And in comple- 
mentary activities they will benefit, as Kropotkin 
had stressed in his principle of “‘ Mutual Aid,” as 
Reinheimer has asserted in his great work on “ Sym- 
biosis,”” and as Lenin saw: country and town must 
be integrally beneficial, neither living at the expense 
of the other. 
The work proceeding on the Moscow Metro has 
already afforded a striking illustration of these facts. 


Considerable satisfaction has been expressed by 
architects and engineers who face the task, in the 
fact that their efforts will not in any way be impeded 
by artificial obstacles—private capitalist interests, 
ground or leasehold landlords, rival industries and 
utility undertakings, or even different local boroughs 
—all trying to obtain some advantage at the expense 
of the others, and disregarding the principal civic 
developments. It is claimed for the preliminary 
certainties—only existing buildings and natural con- 
ditions must be dealt with—that will make this Plan 
the first truly rational plan in the history of large- 
scale city construction. To build a new city for 
five million people is certainly the greatest town- 
planning project ever undertaken. 


Recent Construction. 

Adoption of this Ten-Year Plan follows on the 
successful conclusion of the first Five-Year Industrial 
Plan, and the current running of the Second Five- 
Year Plan ; but much improvement has already been 
seen in Moscow, despite the inherent difficulties of 
piece-meal work, lack of steady supplies, and the 
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H. A. Bulganin, Chairman of the Moscow Soviet. 


concentration of skilled labour on fundamental work 
for heavy industries. During the first period, 22- 
million square metres of new dwelling-space has been 
provided in the R.S.F.S.R. alone.* Capital ex- 
penditure in the period—and in the R.S.F.S.R. 
only—amounted to 2.8 billion roubles; while the 
second period budgets the sum of 13.4 billion roubles 
for new houses, to contain 64-million square metres 
of living space, equal to one-third of the present 
existing housing space. 


Despite this increase, there is great pressure on 
space in Moscow. From 2,781,000 in 1931 the 
population increased to 3,628,000 in 1934. Trans- 
ference of all administration and concentration of 
other activities increased the population so much 
that it proved necessary to prevent idlers from occupy- 
ing accommodation needed for workers, and for 
this reason the city passport system was introduced 
as a temporary measure. Nevertheless, this econo- 
mic invasion has been fairly well balanced ; Moscow 
now has no slums as bad as those in London, Glasgow 
or Calcutta, although before the Revolution about 
60,000 of the working population were herded in 
filthy barracks, sleeping penned up in small rooms 
in bunks of several storeys, in squalid, insanitary and 
extremely overcrowded conditions. All these 400,000 
Moscow workers are to have new flats. Available 
space has been allotted more fairly (though admittedly 
far from adequately) and now the immense problem 
of re-housing the population is faced. 





* It should be explained that new methods of adjusting rent charges are 
based technically on the actual space available, then varied according to 
income, etc. 


The Next Ten Years. 

Various experts have suggested improvements, 
partial or complete. The first question was : ‘What 
shall be done with old Moscow?” Some town- 
planners doubted entirely the feasibility of the 
reconstruction of Moscow. According to a number 
of projects (by Le Corbusier and other architects) 
their basic proposition was to build a new city on a 
new site, completely ignoring old Moscow. This 
project, however, was criticised as a “ runaway” 
notion that was no real solution of the problem. 
Another project suggested slight modifications in 
the existing conditions, leaving the city mainly in 
its present form. 

All of these projects were, after long consideration, 
entirely rejected in favour of a more ambitious 
scheme which provided for radical reconstruction 
while maintaining the existing lines of radial and 
concentric street systems. As New York has a 
rectangular “ grid-iron”’ plan, so Moscow has a 


somewhat less regular oval “‘ fish net ”’ circular plan ; 
although the city has no long avenues like Broadway 
or Fifth Avenue, and none as imposing as the grand 
boulevards of Paris or Berlin or Leningrad. 


Old Moscow. 

In terms of its actual new building accommodation, 
the new city is to be twice the size of old Moscow, 
which grew chaotically by increase of villages that 
clustered around the original fortifications of the 
Kremlin district. The present Krasny Ploschad 
(Red Square) was the great Market square which 
in other cities usually exists before the town hall or 


H. S. Khrushchev, Secretary of the Committee of the 
Communist Party of City and County of Moscow. 
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Aerial view of 
the 
reconstruction 
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Dserjinski 
region of 
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cathedral church. Here the churches are within 
the Kremlin. From this central space, winding 
lanes ran to and through the villages—a somewhat 
similar formation to the early buildings around the 
Tower of London and the narrow lanes which are 
now City of London streets. 

These radial lines became outward-running streets, 
connected by intersecting narrower lanes, preserved 
almost unaltered for centuries but later ringed with 
external lines of defence at a greater distance. For 
a long time Moscow lacked all pretence to archi- 
tectural distinction or system; the building of the 
Kremlin was planned only. in its military aspect, 
enveloping the church buildings within its protective 
walls. Later the serf-owning nobility expressed 
their importance by the erection of self-contained 
mansion-forts of the manorial type around this city 


centre, of which many traces remain. With the. 


19th century rich merchants and manufacturers, by 
their less artistic but pretentious dwellings, still 
further complicated Moscow’s architectural aspect. 
It has grown as a city with no conscious plan and 
its basic problem is now one of territory ; it cannot 
be contained within its present limits, with a density 


of population of 1,000 to the hectare. In old Moscow . 


this cannot be tolerated ; in new Moscow it must be 
reduced ; a maximum of 400 to the hectare is to be 
the limit : apart from uninhabited woodlands. 


New Moscow. 

The area of the new city is to be increased from the 
present 8,000 hectares to 60,000 hectares during the 
Ten-Year period—to include 30,000 ha. of the best 
and most salubrious surburban land in order to 
provide for a maximum population of some 5,000,000 
residents. The principal territorial extension will 
include an area of 16,000 ha., towards the south- 
west, an area which includes the Lenin Hills, a 
beautiful park district high above sea level. The 
exceptional architectural advantages of this district, 


Specimen of 
Planning for 
New Moscow 


including the Moskva River which runs by it, will 
be utilised for the erection of many important 
public buildings and other first-rank structures 
exemplifying monumental design and construction. 

Greater Moscow will be surrounded by a forest 
belt, some ten kilometres deep and this woodland 
area will be completed by merging the existent 
forests of Ostankino, Izmailovo and Sokolniki. The 
general city plan provides for numerous green areas, 
branching off from this belt and running into the 
city centre, whilst many extensions of boulevards 
and internal parks are provided. It is laid down as 
a working principle that “‘all public squares, thorough- 
fares, embankments and parks must present har- 
monious architectural ensembles.” With the highly 
competent Soviet architects and engineers in control 
there is little doubt whatsoever that this leading aim 
will be adequately served. Since 1917, Moscow has 
become a great industrial city. 156 old factories have 
been enlarged and re-constructed; 50 large new 
factories have been built. The Lenin Library— 
one of the largest in existence—contains 6,000,000 
volumes. 


New Streets and Boulevards. 

The Plan provides for the re-building of almost the entire 
city. Numerous streets will be converted by pulling down 
old buildings of no architectural importance or civic value, 
and with their reconstruction these streets will be improved 
to widths of from 30 metres to40m. This work will be done 
systematically, residents being moved first to better quarters. 
In particular, the “ parody of a European city” now at 
Kitai-Gorod (China-Town) is to be entirely cleared of old 
badly built structures, and a great ‘“‘ House of Industry ” 
will be erected in this central position; 2,500 houses, with 
an area of 15 million square metres floor-space, are already 
planned. 

A problem of considerable difficulty is the opening-up of 
entirely new thoroughfares, which involved driving through 
sites at present carrying buildings. According to the Plan, 
three new main thoroughfares will be provided. One of 
especial interest is the new “ Ilyich Avenue” for this 100 
metre wide thoroughfare will be the new main avenue of the 
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The Plan of Moscow a hundred years ago, printed in the 


city, surpassing in architectural interest any existing avenue 
in Europe. The central point of the architectural scheme 
is to be the “ Palace of Soviets ” which is yet to be erected. 
This enormous building will be 1,360 feet high, with a 
colossal statue of Lenin on its tower, and should be visible 
30 or 40 miles away. The length of the Palace will be one- 
third of a mile; its depth 250 metres. ‘These three main 
thoroughfares will give leading lines for planning intervening 
networks of streets and lanes. 

This, in turn, involves consideration of the numerous 
squares in their architectural and traffic aspects. Special 
attention will be devoted to re-planning all the squares: 
even the historic Red Square is to be enlarged to twice its 
present size, by the demolition of the obsolete and unsightly 
buildings (partly, the ‘‘Goom*’’) facing the eastern Kremlin 
wall. Some buildings of special interest will be constructed 
at the eastern side of the new Red Square. At or near many 
of these squares will be placed the stations of the Moscow 
Metro. Those already open are aligned with this scheme. 





* The ‘“‘ Goom” is a series of arcaded buildings of 19th Century design, 
now used for commodity distribution. 


Atlas of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 1830. 


Bridges and Embankments. 

The Moskva River is an insignificant stream no larger 
than the Thames or the Tiber. Nevertheless, there it is, 
and the natural advantages of a river are being seized both 
for transport and for architectural design. Instead of leaving 
unsolved for 10 years a single bridge problem, like the 
Waterloo Bridge, the plan provides for the building of no 
less than eleven new bridges within the Greater Moscow 
area, on the same high level as the Borodinsky Bridge (at 
the Kiev Railway Station), so as to permit the passage of 
large Volga steamers to Moscow central river port; whilst 
three existing bridges are to be made wider, longer, and 
higher for the same reason. { 

The opening of the Moscow-Volga Canal—now in couse 
of construction—and the provision of additional reservoirs, 
will permit utilisation of water from the Volga River to 
enlarge the Moskva River: Unlike the Thames, there will 
be no floods, as the entire embankment will be lined with 





t A feature to be regretted— if construction follows—is the use of thread- 
bare ‘* Renaissance ’”’ features in bridge design, such as the writer saw 
when inspecting the design for the Balc hug Bridge intended for South of 
Red Square. 
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The Town Planning Scheme for New Moscow, 1935, reproduced by courtesy of the Moscow Soviet. The dark portions 
are woodlands, parkways and open spaces. The scale is somewhat smaller than that of the map on the opposite page. 


well designed granite and will be constructed wide enough, 
through all its length, to carry a large volume of wheeled 
traffic. Work at many points of the Embankment is in 
progress, and naturally advantage will be taken of certain 
points for green parklands, recreation areas for boating and 
swimming, as well as using the river frontage as an important 
element in architectural designs. 


Transport. 

Few cities have suffered from the lack of adequate 
transport facilities so much as has modern Moscow, 
although the handsome new Metro does much 


to alleviate pressure. Completion of this under- 
ground system will certainly prove most valuable, 
especially by the “ point-to-point” features now 
suggested. For example, the new Meyerhold Theatre 
will have an underground entrance direct from the 
Metro, even closer than our only example at South 
Kensington. 

The central section, 12 km. in length from Sokolniki 
(N.E.) to Krimski Val (S.W.) was opened in May 1935 ; and 
many features demonstrate decisively the standard aimed 
at for New Moscow. ‘The large scale of platforms and 
entrances ; the excellent air conditioning system ; the high 
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Government House, a residence for 14,000 civil servants. 


standard of illumination, including lighting of all tunnels 
throughout ; the considerable diminution of noise both on 
platforms and on the journey, all emphasise one central fact. 
The provision of public transport has been elevated com- 
pletely into the province of public architecture: it is no 
longer a piecemeal concession to the masses of the people ; 
but a handsome recognition of the basic social necessity of 
civic transport. It would not be surprising if, by the end 
of this decade, fares on the Metro were abolished; and 
transport made as free of tolls as the once-private roads. 

To the visitor from abroad, able to compare this rail- 
subway with those in London or Paris or Berlin, these changes 
must be even more striking than to the Muscovite who has 
seen no other subway. The entire absence of the common 
eyesore of competitive commercial advertising—even in 
Berlin’s U-Bahn it is at least kept within decent bounds— 
becomes in Moscow’s Metro a positive pleasure. Each 
entrance hall, approach, or platform appears more like some 
important public building such as a modern town-hall in a 
great city. The decorations—of painting or ceramic tiles— 
are dignified and fitting. External signs: usually a great 
single ‘‘ M ”’ or the short word ‘‘ M E T P O’’—the Russian 
for Metro—are at once simple, direct and sufficient ; visible 
in colour by day and in neon strip-lighting by night. These, 
with signs for Exit or Entrance ; and names of stations below, 
are all that may be seen ; for there are none of those adver- 
tising eye-traps on stair-risers; no infinitely wearying 
enamel patches on seat backs in trains. (There are none on 
trams or motor-buses, either). 

To this admirable conservation of public architecture is 
added encouragement for public painted or other decoration; 
and sculpture. Athletic figures enhance the Sverdlova 
Square station. Indeed, in Moscow there is a larger pro- 
portion of statues to writers, composers or playwrights than 
in many cities where ducal nonentities or inefficient soldiers 
and naval men receive posthumous honour ; and if Lenin is 
to top the Palace of Soviets, the poet Mayaikovski will hold 
that position over Meyerhold’s new Theatre. In the new 
wide streets, memorials will not be required for the modern 
function of giving citizens momentary protection from 
assaults by traffic fiends. 

Linking-up of the great railroad and airport termini will 
be affected with completely under-cover subways ; so that it 
will be possible to secure weather-proof transport to and from 
many focal points including large public buildings. 

Surface transport will be augmented by the use 
of wider streets. Some 400 kilometres of street-car 
lines will be laid, 100 Km. of which are planned for 
the next three years. The number of cars will be 
increased to 2,650 in all, together with 1,000 trolley- 


buses and 1,300 motor buses; while provision is 


made for putting some 2,500 taxicabs 
on the streets. 


The Moskva River will be brought 
into the transport plan, both for in- 
ternal communication and for routes 
beyond the city boundaries, as well 
as providing a terminal for Volga 
steamers via the new 80 miles long 
Moscow-Volga Canal. This river 
system will be used for certain heavy 
transport services and swifter passen- 
ger services. 


Of particular interest is the system 
for improving the factory districts to 
such an extent that they are fitted 
for residential purposes, which im- 
mediately eliminates the waste of time 
and money involved in transporting 
workers to and from their homes to 
a distant factory. Nosmall part of the 
London transport problem is caused 
by this uneconomic factor of unnecessary travel. 


Health and Educational Services. 

Moscow is, like London, short of schools, and has over- 
crowded classes. All condemned schools are to be demolished ; 
and in all, 530 new schools will be constructed during 
the Ten-Year Plan. Four ‘“ Houses of Culture”? (one 
solely for children) will be built. Also fifty cinemas (the 
Moscow cinemas are old places, mostly converted and quite 
unsatisfactory), seven clubs, seventeen hospitals and twenty- 
seven dispensaries. Some technical institutions and most 
theatres will be rebuilt or internally re-constructed. 

Newer and better hotels are necessary. The Hotel 
Metropole was considered thirty years ago as the very last 
word ; it was indeed the last and the worst word in I’ Art 
Nouveau, and was said by G. B. Shaw to be the very worst 
bourgeois hotel he had ever seen—a criticism which applied 


Interior of flat occupied by the Director of a Boot Factory. 
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to every design but not the food there, 
which is exceedingly good. It is now far 
surpassed by the fine new Moscow Soviet 
Hotel, just opened ; and the Kiev Railway 
Station Hotel. Six more hotels are planned, 
to contain in all 4,000 rooms ; for Moscow is 
short of hotel accommodation. 


No Skyscrapers. 

Suggestions that Moscow might be a city 
of cottages, on the “‘one-family, one-house”’ 
system of extreme individualism, have not 
proved acceptable for city use. Conversely, 
the skyscraper ideal, whilst admittedly 
interesting technically, and occasionally im- 
posing from an architectural point of 
view, has negative aspects which counter- 
balance its merits. While one architect 
has suggested a new building of some 
eighteen storeys on Red Square, the 
general acceptance provides for buildings 
of an average no higher than 6 storeys for 
most of Moscow, while those in the main 
thoroughfares may attain from 7 to 12 or 
even 14 floors in height, irregular frontages 
being entirely avoided within one block. 
Consequently no single building in one block, or even in ad- 
jacent blocks, will be designed finally without regard to its 
immediate neighbours. 


Public Utilities. 


Besides the increased transport facilities mentioned, 
certain large improvements are scheduled for electricity and 
gas supplies. The People’s Commissariat for Heavy Indus- 
try is instructed to provide by 1945 for a gas supply of 
600,000,000 cubic metres annually, principally for industrial, 
technical and commercial use, but also some domestic 
supplies. 

The Central Electricity Stations are to be increased in 
output during the Ten-Year period, from their present 
capacity of 89,000 kilowatts to 675,000 kilowatts ; to improve 
the electrical supplies of Moscow and also to obviate the 
present need for carrying furnace fuel from long distances to 
numerous points of consumption, thus rationalizing fuel 
economy. 


It is obvious that in this brief sketch—the first 
detailed report of this immense project to appear 
in any British publication—that many portions of 
this Ten-Year Plan for Moscow City, which would 
in other circumstances seem to be plans of first 
importance, have been dismissed with a few words 
or omitted entirely. 

The present writer, having had the advantage of 
visits to Moscow ; of inspecting many of the plans 


A REVIEW OF RECENT 


HE recent development in the field of housing and 

town planning in the U.S.S.R. can well be studied from 

the reports of the very striking activity in the capital 
Moscow, as contained in the journals Building in Moscow, 
which is the official organ of the building department of the 
Moscow City Council (Mossoviet) and Architecture of the 
U.S.S.R., which is published by the Union of Soviet Archi- 
tects. 

The background for this large scale activity is a recently 
adopted 10 year plan of reconstruction of the Capital, the 
general outline of which has been set out elsewhere in this 
issue. It is indeed worth while to find out from the publi- 
cations in the professional press the sort of machinery that 
is being used, or ad hoc created, to tackle the enormous 
problems with which our Russian colleagues are faced. 
And it is still more interesting to become acquainted with the 
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already completed in the various ateliers; and es- 
pecially of seeing the projects displayed (not only 
for Moscow but for many other cities in the Union) 
at the Building Exhibition of 1935, has been greatly 
impressed by the magnitude of the task to be accom- 
plished and at the courage and ability shewn in 
attacking it. 

The competition for the Red Square project 
produced many designs of first-rate quality, combin- 
ing technical aptitude with a keen sense of archi- 
tectonic qualities inherent in modern building design. 
Another scheme providing for the replanning of the 
vast open space hard by the Baltic Railway Station 
showed the method of planning in three dimensions 
by the use of large-scale plans of existing streets, 
over which new streets were suggested by adding 
small plasticine models. 


It is, however, impossible to convey even in printed 
form the appreciation which every able architect 
entertains for powerful design ; and the only worth- 
while course is to commend architects to make a 
personal visit. There is enough of interest in 
Moscow alone to detain any live architect for a month 
or two ; and it is easy to secure permission to inspect 
all works and plans in progress. 


RUSSIAN PERIODICALS 


spirit, the ideology under which these problems are now 
being approached by those engaged in the work. 

An article by L. Pertchik in one of the early numbers of 
1934 describes the planning organisations of the Moscow 
City Soviet and how they are interlinked. There is a 
central planning body which gives general directives and 
organises the co-operation of the various scientific and 
technical research institutes specialised on such subjects as 
geology, hydrology, transport, etc., with the town planning 
offices charged with specialised tasks. 

These special planning offices (they are called ‘‘ workshops” 
in Russia) have only recently been formed and are placed 
in most cases under the very personal directorship of some 
architect of high professional standing (in Russia— 
very few of them, if any, are known in the West) 
who groups around him a staff of younger assistants, thus 
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creating an organisation which resembles to a certain extent 
the office of a western architect in private practice. It 
must be remembered that up to 1933 all planning was done 
in huge organisations with hundreds of more or less qualified 
architects, engineers, economists, etc., which received their 
tasks as a rule directly from the high government departments 
to which they belonged. These big central offices which 
still continue to exist, have apparently delegated a number 
of their former tasks and actually the really creative part of 
them, to the new planning “ workshops,” each of which 


has been given one particular section or region of the new 
town plan to tackle. 

The central organisation hopes that every workshop, by 
thus concentrating for years on the problems of their particu- 
lar region, will penetrate deeply into the special conditions 
and difficulties of that locality and will be able to make and 
keep up the necessary contact with all persons and offices 


concerned with that particular region. Obviously the 
continuity aimed at by this organisation is necessary for a 
job which extends over years, and this has not been achieved 
before by the much bigger older organisations with their 
ever fluctuating personnel. 

S. R. Chernishev in various articles on the topic of the 
Architectural Appearance of New Moscow, stresses those 
points which he believes should be foremost in all architects’ 
minds engaged in the design of the new city plans. He 
enumerated the following: The whole of the city to be 
regarded and planned as one architectural “‘ ensemble,”’ this 
claim being put forward not only as an artistic ideal, but as 
something which clearly characterizes the ‘ ‘Socialistic City” 
as distinct from a Capitalistic City where the various elements 
of which it is composed grow haphazardly and generally 
lacking of any co-ordinating idea. Monuments of real 
historic value to be preserved wherever possible—but only 
those! The banks of the river Moskva to be regarded as 
one of the main architectural features of the replanned 
capital. Architects to co-operate with painters and sculptors, 
and to make colour and plastic decoration a prominent part 
of every scheme (!). On the whole to widen out the existing 
thoroughfares—to clear out back buildings—to build up 
high the remaining structures although this may mean 
damming in the natural openness of the land now surrounding 
the city. But—as the author puts it “ instead of the open 
wide space of nature we shall have the architecturally organ- 
ized wide space.’’ Generally the task is described as follows : 
to find the perfect formal, architectural expression for the 
complex necessities of a city, such as traffic, social and 
educational institutions, hygienic and sanitary considerations, 
and so forth. 





The river is 
seen in the 
distance 


Compared with the rather bombastic tenor of Chernishev’s 
town-planning credo, it is refreshing to read an article like 
that of Engineer P. Kurenkov on ‘‘ The reconstruction of 
the railway system of Moscow.” It is a clear technical 
report on the existing situation and the plans now under 
consideration. The existing railway system which is com- 
posed of 11 different lines had been created in the middle of 
the 19th century without any idea of the future development 
of the city (like in the majority of the great Western cities). 

Most of the existing stations are ‘‘ termini,’ their ap- 
proaches are badly planned and occupy to-day far too much 
space in the central areas of the city. The new plans provide 
for most of the termini to be transformed into through 
stations, either themselves underground or interconnected 
by tunnels, and the whole of the railway system within the 
town to be completely electrified. 

A great many articles, apparently written by the directors 
or leading members of various “‘ planning workshops ”’ deal 
with the particular task entrusted to them: some special 
section of the new city plan. And this, of course, represents 
to us the most interesting part of these publications because 
all these articles are illustrated with reproductions of schemes 
that have already been prepared or are now under discussion. 
And although the amount of work spent on large scale plans 
and enormous aerial views is imposing, I could not help 
feeling deeply disappointed at this display. The majority 
of the schemes show such a predominance of purely aesthetic 
motives over those of a more practical, technical and socio- 
logical character and are furthermore, architecturally speaking, 
so strongly influenced by 18th century classicism, that one 
can hardly believe that this should seriously be advocated 
as the expression of the needs of a new society of the 20th 
century. 

The articles as well as the schemes seem to be born, if I 
may say so, of a megalomania of the academician—who 
completely dominates the field of architecture in the U.S.S.R. 
to-day and has outruled any more modern outlook in a 
western sense. The pendulum has swung back from 
Corbusier who is in many articles denounced as “ over- 
radical” and too Puritan to glorify the victory of the revolu- 
tion, to Piranesi, whose etchings of architectural fantasies 
are being reproduced and seriously taken as models for the 
new city. 

This formalistic attitude might not be regarded as a 
strong indictment, if at least on the technical side there were 
sufficiently serious efforts of adapting the schemes to the 
requirements. But the Russian editor’s own criticisni of 
some of the schemes may show more clearly what the actual 
position is. He says (in No. 13/14 of “ Building in Moscow’’) 
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‘‘ that nearly all authors have only tackled the problem of 
the main artery and do not give any consideration to the 
whole of the region. They do not consider either the existing 
green spaces or the contours of the region. It is a purely 
abstract approach to the problem. This is proved by the 
following examples: one plan contains a whole system of 
canals at a height of almost 100 m. (325 ft.) above the water 
level of the river, in a part, where there is no other source 
of water. 

“It must be regarded as unacceptable to design the main 
road 500 m. (about 1,600 ft.) wide. It is also extremely 
complicated to cross the river by a bridge at a height of 70 m. 
(227 ft.) above water level (apparently without any technical 
need) which necessitates the construction of a dam of 600 m. 
(1,950 ft.) length.” 


SIR ERNEST SIMON 


On February 18th Sir Ernest Simon gave an address at 
the Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk Street, described as “‘ Man- 
chester Gives a Lead.” After a brief review] of. Housing 
Progress since 1918 which had witnessed the acceptance 
of the excellent Tudor Walters standard and type—the 
lecturer pointed out that the important question of the 
location of the houses was left to the whim of development : 
industry goes where it likes and houses where the landlords 
wish to put them. Only one serious attempt since Welwyn 
has been made to secure good development for a large satellite 
to a large city, namely Wythenshawe, which Sir Ernest 
described in an interesting manner. To begin with, a ten 
years’ fight, for the powers to start the estate, took place, 
and 2,500 acres were secured. A plan was made by Mr. 
Barry Parker where parkways are a special feature. There 
are to be 100,000 inhabitants when the town is completed, 
schools, new-style public houses, workshops and _ factories. 

Sir Ernest explained that, as a rule, a local authority is 
weak and a landlord is strong; it was this reason, among 
others, which determined Manchester to become the land- 
lord of Wythenshawe, entirely responsible for its future. 
Only a great city can build a satellite town—Leeds, London, 
Hull and Birmingham could do so, if they would. 

But, said the lecturer, the fact remains that the Ministry 
of Health, though it has a ‘‘ Town planning department,”’ 
takes no initiative in directing or thinking out the planning 
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One of the really promising features of the New Moscow 
plan, which is also rightly emphasized in various special 
articles, is the forming of a huge system of open green spaces, 
of a green belt and no less than 16 large public parks. This 
part of the scheme in conjunction with the work of the 
engineering experts may be some consolation to those of us 
who are more concerned with the welfare of the inhabitants, 
which in these publications rather appears to be a matter of 
secondary interest, than with the splendour of a magnificent 
lay-out and the glamour of imposing public buildings ; who 
are anxious to see a planned attack on the terrible problem 
of overcrowding in Moscow, which affects practically the 
whole of its population to-day, rather than a hothouse 
growth of the decorative side of town-planning. 

Eucen C. KAUFMANN 


ON WYTHENSHAWE 


of new towns and learns no lessons from Letchworth, 
Welwyn and Wythenshawe. This is the crux of the future 
of England. Just as Tudor Walters gave the type of house, 
so a brain centre is needed to give the type of city of the 
future. 
* ~ * 

S an echo of Sir Ernest Simon’s address, reference was 

made to Wythenshawe at the Annual Meeting of the 

Association by Sir Francis Fremantle, M.P., who 
put the question to the meeting whether Wythenshawe 
ought not now to be known as the “‘ Third Garden City.” 
Sir Francis was a good advocate for the honour of official 
recognition by the Association. 

As our readers know, we have, from the first, hailed the 
Manchester venture with delight and expounded its excellent 
features. Names are of little importance—indeed the name 
‘*‘ garden city’ has so often been used and abused that we 
no longer think it essential. To us the value of Wythenshawe 
is that it is fathered by a great Corporation, was pre-planned 
and is well planned. It can hardly be called a “ satellite” 
because of its contiguity to Manchester and it now stands 
within the city boundary. It is making provision for 
industries and seeking to draw a varied population from the 
congested centre. ‘‘ Go ye and do likewise ”’ is what should 
be said to London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Hull. 
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THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Thirty-Seventh 


5 ps Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Association took place at 13, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1., on Friday, January 28th. The Rt. 
Hon. The Earl of Lytton, P.C., the President of the 
Association, was in the Chair. 


The Meeting was preceded by a short social 
intercourse and the usual business transacted. 
The Annual Report was presented, discussed and 
approved, together with the Statement of Accounts, 
signed by the Auditors. 


A few paragraphs from the Report are printed 
below :— 


The Housing Centre. 


The establishment of the Housing Centre and the formation 
of the National Federation of Housing Societies, has involved 
changes in the work of the Association during the year. 
In co-operation with several other organisations, the Associ- 
ation has helped to equip the Housing Centre with facilities 
for extensive propaganda and investigation. A number of 
voluntary workers are attached to the Centre, available in 
various capacities, to assist the component organisations as 
they may need. In the large Lecture Room at the Centre 


exhibitions have been held during the year, illustrating 
different phases of housing and a series of monthly lectures 


and debates has proved of the utmost value and interest. 

In this work the Association has taken its proper part 
and as a result of being at the Housing Centre, has not 
only gained increased accommodation in which to work, 
but greater publicity for its propaganda. 


National Federation of Housing Societies. 


The Council has been increasingly conscious that the 
Housing Society movement required an organisation devoted 
entirely to its interest and advancement and steps were 
taken during the year by a series of Regional Conferences, 
followed by a National Conference, to set up the National 
Federation of Housing Societies. This was finally achieved 
and incorporated by Licence of the Board of Trade on 
June 24th. To the Federation has been transferred all the 
work hitherto carried out by the Association in the formation, 
registration and general assistance to Housing Societies. 

The Council were glad to acquiesce in the appointment 
of the Secretary of the Association as Secretary also of the 
Federation, believing this co-operation in the interests of 
both organisations. 


Letchworth Garden City. 


Practically all the 68 industries of Letchworth have 
made good progress during the year and many have been 
on constant overtime. Among the new factories started 
are Messrs. Gunner & Co., manufacturers of tinned, potted 
and preserved provisions, including the curing of bacon 
in the Model Abattoir; a new factory for the manufacture 
of margarine for the Golden Block Co., and the Letchworth 
and District Co-operative Society have built an up-to-date 
Creamery for milk supply, which is equipped with a plant 
capable of pasteurising and bottling 200 gallons of milk 
per day. This can be increased to 1,000 gallons per day 
by means of certain adjustments to the plant. 

The following firms have made extensions to their works 
during the year: Messrs. Wheels, Ltd. ; Messrs. Marmet, 
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Ltd.; Messrs. Hands & Co.; Messrs. British Tabulating 
Co.; Messrs. Herts Rubber Co.; Messrs. Foster Instru- 
ment Co; and the Kyrn Lahy Engineering Co., Ascot 
Works. 

During the summer a new open-air ozone swimming 
pool, 165 ft. by 60 ft., and sun-bathing area, was provided 
by the Urban District Council and during the six weeks’ 
period before the Summer Season closed more than 40,000 
people from Letchworth and a wide area beyond had visited 
the pool. 


There has been a marked activity in all types of housing 
during the year; one special feature being a scheme of 
several hundred cottages for workers, which have been 
erected by the Howard Cottage Society and let at IIs. 
per week inclusive. 


Towards the end of the year First Garden City, Ltd. 
decided to remodel a portion of Letchworth Hall and the 
work of turning it into a first-class well-equipped modern 
residential hotel is now well in hand. When the renovations 
are completed this historic hall will be opened as a fully- 
licensed up-to-date hotel under entirely new management. 


Welwyn Garden City. 


In the last Report 1934 was referred to as a year of re- 
covery. 1935 may be called a year of progress. 

There has been considerable activity in factory lettings 
and further extensions have been made by Murphy Radio, 
Ltd., Arran Motors, Ltd. and Haurand Castor Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., whilst the Norton Grinding Wheel 
Company and the Welwyn Foundry Company have leased 
additional land for future extensions. 


New industries include Alcuin Press, Ltd. (Printers and 
Bookbinders) ; Simplex Seed Sorters, Ltd. (Seed-sorting 
Machinery); Lincoln Electric Company (Welding Plant 
and Materials); Silexore, Ltd. (Paint and Distempers) and 
F. W. Amend, Co., Ltd. (Manufacture of Sweetmeats). A 
new factory is in course of construction for British Braids 
and Bootlaces, Ltd., and a new scheme of sectional factories 
has been put in hand. 


The rate of development of the industrial area resulted 
in a temporary shortage of housing accommodation and 
the Company has pressed forward with building schemes 
to meet the demand. Fifty houses have been built and 
occupied during the year in the South Handside area, 
letting at rents of 16s. 6d. to £1 per week inclusive. A 
further scheme of 116 houses of a similar type is now in 
course of erection in{the same area, for which there is a 
long waiting list. 

Detailed plans have been prepared for the development 
of a large area on the South-East of the Estate and a scheme 
is in course of preparation for the building of about 425 
houses for letting during 1936 and 1937. The Urban 
District Council are taking a site in the same area for a 
further scheme of about 110 houses which it is hoped will 
be built during 1936, the Council Housing Scheme No. 8 
being practically completed. It is also proposed to extend 
the Parkway Road from Church Road through to Stan- 
borough Lane, giving direct access to the Great North 
Road and building sites will be opened out in this area on 
both sides of the road. 


Work has been started on the building of the new offices 
for the Urban District Council. 


A scheme for the building of eight shops with 20 modern 
flats over is nearing completion in Howardsgate. 
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The first section of the main building of the new Church 
of St. Francis of Assissi was completed last year and formally 
dedicated by the Bishop of St. Albans. 

Health statistics continue to be extremely good. During 
1934 the birth rate was 20.2 per thousand as compared with 
14.8 for England and Wales: the death rate 5.1 against 
11.8 for England and Wales; and the infant rate 15.7 
per thousand births compared with 59 for the whole of 
England and Wales. 


Special Problems. 


The Council and Executive have from time to time 
during the year given careful consideration to detailed 
memoranda prepared on a number of important questions. 


Housing Act, 1935. 


During the passage of this Act through Parliament the 
Association was concerned with a number of amendments, 
both in the interests of Housing generally and, in particular, 
of Housing Societies. The Act has established a standard 
of overcrowding and has made it a penal offence for that 
standard to be exceeded. The Act also has provided 
machinery for the re-development of large areas where 
overcrowding exists and this should enable much re-planning 
to be carried out during the next few years. 


Restriction of Ribbon Development Act. 


As a Bill before Parliament, this received our criticism, 
which can best be summarised in the statement issued to 
the Press at that time, in which it was stated that :— 

“The Bill seems to be entirely a traffic Bill and not 
to consider or even facilitate the planning of land which 
hitherto has been in danger of ribbon development. A 
clause in the Bill offers compensation for injurious affection 
of property by certain restrictions and this will again add 
to the expense of the Local Authorities and give no promise 
in the direction of improvement in planning.” 

“The Bill, it seems, will have the effect of improving 
the roads, which in itself is desirable, but will avoid or 
postpone the solution which has long been known, of 
considering housing, roads and industry as an indivisible 
unit of good planning. ‘To deal with any or all of these 
three elements by ad hoc treatment is the greatest possible 
mistake and it is feared that the Bill will not have the 
effect of ‘ preserving the countryside,’ a phrase which has 
been so very much used.” 

The Bill received the Royal Assent on August 2nd, 1935. 


Hackney Marshes. 


The proposal of the London County Council to take 
thirty acres of Hackney Marshes for housing purposes, 
and in exchange to give fifty acres of land at Chigwell, was 
the subject of prolonged consideration. 

The Council decided to make a formal objection to the 
Minister of Health against the proposal and to prepare a 
detailed Memorandum relating this question to the wider 
development of London by satellite towns. The preparation 
of such a Memorandum has entailed consultation with 
competent Authorities, officials and interested persons, 
with the object of demonstrating the futility of the present 
proposal and the inevitability of decentralisation. 


The Effects of Decentralisation upon a City. 


The advocacy of decentralisation must take into account 
the effect upon the finances of the district from which 
decentralisation takes place and various factors have needed 
further consideration than has been hitherto given. These 
were the subject of a special Memorandum to the Committee 
and discussions are proceeding, taking one district as an 
illustration. 


The Journal. 


The Association’s Journal “ Town and Country Planning” 
has continued its progress and increased its circulation 
during the year and in addition to members, 174 new sub- 
scribers have been obtained since the first issue was published. 


Official Membership. 


An increasing number of Local Authorities and Regional 
Planning Committees are members or subscribers, either 
through their officials or members, as the following list 
will indicate :— 


County Councils. 


Cheshire Hertford 
Cumberland London 
Derbyshire Middlesex 
Durham North Riding 
East Suffolk Staffordshire 
Essex Warwickshire 


Municipal Corporations. 


Ashton-under-Lyne King’s Lynn 
Aylesbury Leeds 
Barnstaple Leicester 
Basingstoke Liverpool 
Bath Manchester 
Bedford Margate 
Bewdley Marlborough 
Blackpool Middlesbrough 
Bolton Nelson 
Bournemouth Newcastle 
Bradford Newport (I. of W.) 
Bristol Nottingham 
Bromley Oxford 
Cambridge Portsmouth 
Cardiff Redcar 
Chester Rochester 
Chesterfield Rugby 
Colchester Scarborough 
Coventry Southgate 
Croydon Stalybridge 
Derby Stretford 
Dover Tamworth 
Eastbourne Tynemouth 
East Ham Wakefield 
Exeter Wallasey 
Finchley Watford 
Halifax Weymouth 
Haslemere Winchester 
Hereford Worcester 


Hyde 


Port Sanitary Authority. 
Hull 


Urban District Councils. 


Bletchley Ramsbottom 
Brownhills Romford 
Carshalton Sedgley 
Chislehurst Sidmouth 
Dagenham Skegness 
Enfield Slough 
Formby Tonbridge 
Ilkley Uxbridge 
Kettering Ventnor 
Knaresborough Waltham 
Letchworth Welwyn Garden City 
Ormskirk Wembley 


Rural District Councils. 


Dartford Orsett 

Deben Pewsey 

Dover Rotherham 
Grimsby Shipley 
Hollingbourne West Lancashire 


Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
Finsbury 
Greenwich 
Hampstead 


Kensington 
Lambeth 
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Regional and Joint Town Planning Committee. 
Aberdeen Joint Town Planning Committee 
Chesterfield Regional Planning Committee 
Leigh and District Regional Planning Committee 
Mid-Cheshire (Area No. 3) Joint T.P. Committee 
North Middlesex Joint T.P. Committee 
Oxfordshire Regional Planning Committee 
West Middlesex Joint T.P. Committee 
Witney and District Joint T.P. Committee 
Woolwich Town Planning Advisory Committee 


Public Libraries. 
Bath Kingston-on-Thames 
Bradford Leicester 
Enfield Liverpool 
Fulham Manchester 
Glasgow Oxford 


Scottish Burghs. 
Aberdeen Milngavie 
Edinburgh Nairn 
Fraserburgh St. Andrews 
Kilmarnock 


Ireland. 
Cork 


Town and Regional Planning. 

The activity reported last year inthe initiation of new 
Planning Schemes under the Town and Country Planning 
Act has continued. Up to the end of the year 2,141 resolu- 
tions have been passed and approved by the Minister of 
Health, under the Act, and 1,041 Authorities have prepared, 
or are now preparing Schemes covering an area of 18,614,715 
acres. 

One of the most important Schemes commenced during 
the year was by the London County Council, covering the 
whole of the area of the County not included in its previous 
Schemes. 

The Association is concerned, however, that while 
Planning Schemes are undoubtedly making provision for 
traffic roads and prescribing zones for varying densities of 
development, they are not giving sufficient emphasis to 
the fundamentals of planning. Much development can be 
found in a town-planned area which is no better than that 
which has occurred in the past in areas not subject to town 
planning influence. 


Lectures. 

It has not been possible to meet all the demands for 
lectures during the year, but the Association’s work and 
policy has been expounded in the following towns :— 

Bloomsbury Little Baddow 
Bristol London (City) 
Burnt Oak Oswestry 

Coventry Reading 

East Horsley Redhill 

Edgware St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Folkestone Salisbury 

Harlesden Southwark 

Hemel Hempstead Westminster 
Holborn Wimbledon 


Tours.: 

Two tours were arranged during the year, one to Letch- 
worth, Welwyn Garden City, Cambridge, Corby, Stamford 
and Leicester, and was, as in the past, instructive and 
successful and a full illustrated Report appeared in the 
December issue of the Journal. In addition, arrangements 
were made for a private party of members to visit Russia, 
Germany and Holland. 


Honorary Treasurer. 
The Committee received with regret during the year the 
resignation of the Hon. Treasurer, Col. A. G. Thomson. 
Col. Thomson has given valuable and long service in the 
cause of the Association and at all times has been a most 
sound adviser on financial matters. 


PUBLIC MEETING 


At 5 o’clock, the Meeting being opened to the public, 
Sir Theodore Chambers and Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter 
spoke on the question ‘‘ Is There an Alternative to Building 
on Hackney Marshes?” Both gentlemen used cogent 
arguments against the proposal, firstly on its own account, 
and secondly, enlarged on the well-known alternative for 
which the Association has stood for so many years, namely, 
the process of decentralisation of population and industry, 
as much as is found possible, from the congested areas of 
East London. The Meeting showed great interest and a 
discussion followed. 


LEAFLET ON OVERCROWDING 
Price 6d. 


N accordance with our usual practice the Housing Act 

of 1935 was carefully analysed by our Secretary, Mr. 

Pike, and a useful leaflet (No. 17 of the series) has been 
published. 


This difficult and important Act of Parliament requires 
careful study and we do not hesitate to say that our pamphlet 
gives to officials and members of Councils and all persons 
interested in the subject a first and clear indication of the 
powers of the 


The most important paragraph deals with the definition 
of overcrowding. ‘There are two instruments for testing 
whether a house is overcrowded or not. The first takes 
note of the number of persons who may occupy a house 
consisting of one to five or more rooms and the second 
instrument looks at the matter more carefully and measures 
the floor space of the rooms and determines how many 
people may legitimately occupy each room of a specified 
size. Occupation beyond these limits is illegal and subject 
to a penalty either by the occupier or landlord—which ever 
is deemed responsible. 


_ There is also useful information with regard to the changes 
in re-development areas, introduced by the Act, and the 
question of compensation is also explained. 

Finally, the financial assistance available to Local 
Authorities is explained. 


(a) Where rehousing is required in flats on sites of high 
value ; 


Flats or cottages on sites below the level of price men- 
tioned in the Third Schedule to the Act ; 


(c) Dwellings provided for displacements under a Re- 
development scheme. 


in the case of (a), there is a subsidy payable annually for 
forty years in respect of each flat, as follows : 


Where the cost of the site as developed per acre exceeds— 


£1,500 but does not exceed £4,000 .. a * £6 


£4,000 but does not exceed £5,000 .. a “es iy 


£5,000 but does not exceed £6,000 .. a sd £8 


£6,000, £8, increased 
by £1 for each additional £2, 000, or part of £2,000, in 
the cost per acre of the site as developed. 


(a) In the case of persons displaced from houses in an 
agricultural parish, £2 10s. 


(b) In the case of persons displaced from other areas, 


£2 5s 


(c) Where rehousing is necessary in buildings of more 
than three storeys on a site the cost cr value of which, 
as ascertained by the Minister of Health, exceeds 
£3,000 per acre, the amount of the State grant is 
£3 10s. 
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Interior of 
the Hospital 
Chapel 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL SITE 


The History of the Foundling Hospital. By R. H. 
Nichols and F. A. Wray. Oxford University Press, 1935. 
42/- net. 


HIS very fine book gives for the first time—and, we 


should think, probably the last time—the full official 
history of Captain Coram’s unique foundation. It is 
fully illustrated with beautiful plates, architectural, pictorial, 


and portraits. It tells a story which begins and continues 
to be very sad and often terrible, but with success—nay, 
triumph—old things are forgotten and we remain ever 
grateful to the brave and charitable sea-captain and to his 
splendid supporters over many years, whose work was a 
hundred times worth attempting. 


As our readers may remember, the fate of the Foundling 
Hospital site, and the vicissitudes of the estate surrounding 
it, was aconcern of ours over many years, and was referred to 
from time to time in our small journal ‘‘ Garden Cities and 
Town Planning.” The general desire to save the open space 
from building development was shared by us with many 
others, and the defence of the central site was carried on with 
ardour by the Foundling Estate Protection Association, on 
the Executive Committee of which our Editor sat, as repre- 
sentative of the Gray’s Inn district. This book therefore, 
revives bygone memories. 


The estate of 56 acres was purchased by the trustees of the 
Hospital from.the Earl of Salisbury in the year 1741 for 
£7,000. The Hospital received from Parliament over a 
period of sixteen years the exact sum of £549,796 6s. Od. 
for general maintenance including payment of premiums for 
apprenticing some of the children. 


We learn from this book that the rental from the houses 
on the estate brought in, in 1926, an income of £42,000, 
exactly six times the amount paid ‘for the land by Thomas 
Coram and his associates—a very good investment ! 


Apart from the running of the Hospital and the care of 
the children, the question of laying out of the greater part 
of the estate not employed for the hospital itself, was a 
matter of very great importance, and it reflects great credit 
on the trustees that they employed capable architects 


From a 
Coloured 
Print by 
Pugin and 
Rowlandson 


from time to time, who practised what is now “ town 
planning,” to some good effect; for there is no part of 
London built in those days so satisfactory in its simple— 
and often beautiful—architecture, than Bloomsbury, of 
which the Foundling Estate is one of the oldest portions. 
Indeed, one may say that the layout of the Foundling 
Estate gave the type which was later imitated by the 
great lords who owned land as far west as Tottenham Court 
Road. 


* * * 


It is, perhaps, a little disappointing that the book before 
us gives little or no information with regard to the develop- 
ment of the estate as a whole, except that plots were let at a 
ground rent and that the building was done privately and 
not by the trustees. There is in fact, no map of the estate 
in the book, so that a stranger might really not know where the 
Hospital used to stand, and in the few paragraphs little men- 
tion is made of what may be called the struggle for the 
Foundling Site, which was lately carried on with dramatic 
intensity. The story should be written—and soon. 


As early as 1912, a proposal was made to build London 
University on the central site. Then the land was secured 
by Mr. James White, in November 1926, and handed over 
to a syndicate whose first proposal was to transfer Covent 
Garden Market to this hallowed spot. The opposition was 
very strong and it may be said that public indignation— 
indeed, ridicule—drove the Market back to Covent Garden. 
Thereafter, proposals were made to use the site for a Hospital 
for Sick Children which has its headquarters in Queen 
Square. Another was to use the existing building as a 
hostel for students from overseas, and yet another to put 
an exhibition there; but these came to nothing. Then 
the Foundling Estate Protection Association put forward a 
scheme for the acquisition of the central site by assistance of 
the City Corporation, the L.C.C. and the Metropolitan 
Boroughs. Considerable success seemed in sight; con- 
ferences were called by the Lord Mayor and money was 
promised, although by no means sufficient. The difficulty 
was that one or two of the Councils that might be thought 
to be more concerned than others stood out, while remote 
Councils like Hammersmith and Poplar were willing to 
lend a hand. 
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Then the situation became more critical. Architectural 
plans were made, and approved by the L.C.C., for building 
enormous blocks of ten-storey flats, to cover practically all 
the nine acres. This was too much to endure and at the 
public inquiry into the town planning scheme for Holborn 
and St. Pancras, the project was opposed with vigour. But 
this was not enough, for the Foundling Estate Protection 
Association discovered that the garden squares and strips 
of green land, which the promoters proposed to cut through, 
were protected against violation by several Acts of Parliament. 
The case was put into the hands of lawyers and to some good 
end. The structure of the flats was riddled by expert 
criticism. The scheme collapsed ! 


Meanwhile an Appeal Committee had been founded, at the 
head of which was the Marquis of Crewe, and the leading 
spirit of which was Mrs. Janet Trevelyan. Lord Rothermere 
who had been induced to support the scheme for a Children’s 
Hospital, purchased a wide strip of the land on the Guildford 
Street frontage as a memorial to his sons who fell in the 
Great War. The Appeal Committee purchased another 
strip, and after the whole estate had changed hands again, 
building on the northern portion was threatened. 


Then the Foundling Hospital, which had sold the estate 
for a vast sum in 1926, came forward with a gift of £100,000 
—a demand, indeed, which was made by the Protection 
Association, years before. In these last days the whole of 
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the nine acres has now been saved for ever for a children’s 
playground. The university is built elsewhere; the market 
stands where it is; the hospital has not come; the public 
open space to be purchased by London for the public has 
not been realised ; but probably everyone will be gratified 
with the present result, which comes at the end of what may 
be properly described as ‘‘ The Fight for the Foundling 
Site.” 


* * * 


We learn that there is not going to be any elaborate de- 
velopment of the Foundling site. The London County 
Council is laying the whole out as an open space including 
three football pitches, some net ball grounds, a large area of 
grass, paddling pool and sand pit. 


The Foundling Hospital Governors are moving for a 
special Act of Parliament to enable them to convert the old 
Infirmary building into a model Welfare Centre for children. 


The two sheds that used to fill the ugly gaps in the boundary 
walls on either side of the main entrance are to be recon- 
structed. On one side there will be a room for Boy Scouts, 
and on the other a similar room for Girl Guides. 


W.L.H. 
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The Eastern Colonnade, Foundling Hospital. 


Illustration lent by courtesy of The Oxford University Press 
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THE CONTROL OF ELEVATIONS 
By W. BERNARD OLDACRE, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


EW of the powers of Local Authorities can be more 

difficult to apply satisfactorily than those to control the 

exterior design of buildings and few can be so productive 
of dissatisfaction and acute dissention. 

One might imagine that the wide powers, in this field, 
which Authorities can apparently adopt under the Town and 
Country Planning Act would be a source of embarrassment 
to them, since their every exercise appears to be accompanied 
by public outcry and private resentment with the fiercest 
partisanship of the most opposite opinions. But, although 
it is observable that the Authorities are more prone to accu- 
mulate such powers than to use them, there has been never- 
theless a steady advance in the attempts to deal with this 
phase of amenity. 

It is only some seven or eight years since the ‘‘ Bath Clause”’ 
(which provided for submission, when considered necessary, 
to a triumvirate consisting of an Architect, a Justice of the 
Peace, and a Surveyor) appeared to be the only example of a 
public attempt to control elevations in this country. This 
clause has since been copied in principle by a number of 
Authorities and included in their private Bills and their 
Bye-laws, but it has obvious weaknesses, and in spite of the 
heterogenous nature of building work, and the repeated 
shocks (both good and bad) to popular opinion, it appears 
to have been very seldom used. 

An increasing difficulty in elevational control is to be 
found in the constantly enlarging scope of materials, and 
changing conceptions of taste and function. "The same period 
which has witnessed the growth of powers of control has 
seen quite unprecedented changes in the field of design. 
The extended’ use of steel and glass; the developments of 
reinforced concrete ; of plywoods; of new metals; and of 
neon tube lighting are amongst those which cannot be fitted 
into traditional and academic standards. ‘They demand a 
fresh and imaginative approach, and in the nature of things 
the first essays in a new direction are likely to be somewhat 
tentative, and certainly alien. Account must be taken also 
of the rapid changes in transport ; in power distribution and 
manufacture ; and in habits of living which should provide 
real inspiration for the treatrhent of modern problems. 
The best essays in the modern movement in design do reflect 
their a and hold great promise of freedom, flexibility, 
and clarity. 

The weaknesses then of such powers as the Bath clause, 
are: that in the first place they are negative in character ; 
that is, they can disprove (and presumably suggest) but are 
Not actively helpful. Then they are not constantly operative; 
that is they are only put into action at the discretion of the 
Local Authority—and sometimes in surprising instances. 
Finally from their composition they are likely to be conser- 
Vative at their best, or partisan at their worst. 

A considerable improvement upon these methods is that 
in use in the city of Birmingham where the very active Civic 
Society acts as advisor and mediator. Unlike the other cases 
it acts not only when proposals are submitted to it by the 
council, but has, on occasion, approached the council with 
alternative proposals to certain schemes. It has no executive 
authority but its recommendations have great weight and have 
seldom been disregarded. ‘The Society commands strong 
architectural support and public respect and is of very great 
value not only in the cases with which it deals but also because 
it goes some way toward the general education of opinion 
which is much more vitally required than restriction. 

Some Authorities, realising the shortcomings of merely 
restrictive legislation, have attempted an impossibly concrete 
achievement in the opposite direction. Thus Leeds set 
out to design in advance facades of her principal new streets 
and actually found a Royal Academician to undertake the 
feat—with the result that (to quote one case) a cinema 
facade which desired and needed no windows was forced 
to put in windows to conform with the accepted design, and 
accordingly actually put in dummy ones glazed with mirrors ! 
Kingston upon Hull more recently held a competition also 
for designs for street frontages. It is difficult to see, however, 
that these returns to the methods of Louis XIII can be 


satisfactory either from the point of view of the individuality 
of the town or of that of living design. 

Yet these measures do bring out a difference in the nature 
of the problems of dealing with elevational treatments in 
the heart of an established town and of controlling the 
development of new areas. 


Essentially the more difficult problem is that of guiding 
the treatment of new areas. The new Act gives, in clause 
(12) (1) (C) apparently wide powers to control not merely 
elevational treatment, but according to the interpretation. of 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, the planning and siting 
generally ; in short the whole approach to design. ‘There 
probably are some cases where the exercise of such over- 
ruling powers might be wisely applied, but what Local 
Authority, even with the best of technical advisers, will 
have the prescience, the sensibility or the courage to evoke 
by such means anything fresh and vital. The best that 
could be expected would be the achievement perhaps of a 
general level of good-taste—with a large ballast of the 
mediocre. But ‘“ good-taste’’ has been rather overdone 
already by Local Authorities: for example the numerous 
municipal housing schemes. ‘They are all alike. The 
achievements of more independent minds have been adopted 
and standardised. In few cases has anything of value been 
added to the “ type-plans’”’ which are their common basis. 
They are good—on the whole they are very good; and 
constitute a considerable achievement but, with a few bright 
exceptions, they are static. They have achieved nothing 
further and have not realised the possibilities implicit in 
them. But I think it very doubtful whether the majority 
of Authorities will ever attempt to embrace all these powers 
or attempt to affect the general treatment of any district. 
They are only likely to deal with obviously outstanding 
cases and to do so in a restrictive way. 


They feel that they are on safer ground in dealing with new 
buildings in an existing area, but here again virtue is held to 
consist solely in conservatism and repression. This year 
has provided some very prominent examples in Waterloo 
bridge, and the Westminster offices. There is undoubtedly 
more justification for a purely conservative attitude in the 
case of fine architectural or historic features, but the really 
noble and inspiring features are unhappily quite few in our 
towns and the recent notoriety of Carlton House Terrace 
shows how these sentiments can obtain attachment to a 
dead formality which has outlasted its function and become 
a clog and a frustration to life. One feels it a great pity that 
such active enthusiasms for amenity, as were displayed here, 
are not attached to a more courageous and adventurous 
beauty, and one which is the flower of abundant life and 
efficient working. 

Another direction in which Local Authorities have tackled 
the problem is that of issuing circulars, for the use of Builders 
and Land Owners, setting forth general recommendations 
as to the design, materials, and grouping of buildings within 
the area covered by their planning schemes. This is a 
sound method of approach. It recognises that the matter 
is, at bottom, an educative one. More could undoubtedly 
be done on these lines by a co-operation with architectural 
and civic societies, and by a linking up and official encour- 
agement of the emerging “ panel ”’ schemes for small house 
design. But here again one must beware of the tendency to 
self-congratulatory standardisation. 


The rapid growth of powers to deal with amenity is in 
itself a very encouraging sign since it illustrates an arising 
conscience upon a phase too long ignored. It remains, 
however, a matter for education, not merely toward any 
standard of taste but toward an attitude of mind which shall 
cultivate sensibilities to amenity and reckon them of major 
value. ‘Those measures which tend toward the spread of 
this attitude are to be encouraged whole-heartedly, but 
merely restrictive measures, while they will no doubt prevent 
the worst individual outrages, will also be quite as likely to 
be a definite shackle on the free spirit of the designer which 
is the necessary channel for any real achievement. 
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A NEW KIND OF CEMETERY 
FOREST LAWN MEMORIAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 


(From a Correspondent) 


URING a recent visit to the United States one of the 

greatest contrasts presented to me was that existing 

between the conventional cemeteries of the Eastern 
states and the ‘“‘ Park ”’ cemeteries of the West in the region 
of Los Angeles. e 


The most remarkable of these Californian resting places 
for the dead is ‘‘ Forest Lawn,” an extensive and beautifully 
situated estate on undulating ground, quickly accessible from 
Los Angeles, Hollywood and Passadena. The first im- 
pression received by the visitor has nothing to do with 
death, burial or cremation. Entering handsome iron gates, 
a wide drive, with an ornamental pond and forest trees on 
one side, leads to a series of church-like buildings con- 
taining a large mausoleum. In the surrounding grounds 
are two small Churches—one modelled on Gray’s last 
resting place at Stoke Poges, and the other on Annie Laurie’s 
““ Wee Kirk o’ the Heather.”” Statuary of many kinds is 
discovered as the pedestrian or the car travels through the 
park. Occasionally this is of an elaborate character, as in 
the case of “‘ The Mystery of Life’’ group, but some- 
times one figure only is shown. Thus, beside the kirk is a 
retired court, known as ‘“‘ God’s Garden,” set apart for 
meditation and prayer. Against the ivy covered wall 
stands a white marble figure of the Christ after Thorvaldsen. 


Where are the graves ? Here and there in the marvellously 
kept lawns the keen eye will detect a small level tablet 
bearing the shortest of records. Those and the mausoleum 
are the only outward signs of the main purpose of 
Forest Lawn. 


At the entrance to the mausoleum the carved figures of 
a boy and girl are seen, their faces gazing at a wall on which 
some beautiful dedicatory lines which define the purpose 
of this resting place for the dead are engraved. The builder 
believes in eternal life and declares his wish to provide a 
place of inspiration for the living while serving for the 
reverent disposition of the bodies of the departed. 


In keeping with the dedication the mausoleum is a striking 
building whose creators have endeavoured to make it ad- 
ditionally noteworthy by the introduction of copies of some 
of the most famous statuary in the world and in particular 
by the inclusion of a window representing the Last Supper. 
Further, each gallery of this last receptacle of the bodies or 
ashes of the dead, is arranged so that the eye is drawn towards 
a large window, through which shrubs and flowers and green 
grass are visible. No artificial or dead flowers are allowed 
in these galleries, some of which contain mural decorations 
of a high order. This is particularly the case in a children’s 
gallery, in which Whittier’s “‘ Barefoot Boy ” and poems 
by other poets are illustrated and quoted. 


The window referred to was produced in colour in 1931 
by Professoressa Moretti, who used a secret process known 
to her family. The work took nearly seven years to com- 
plete. The colours were decided upon with the help of 
original sketches by Leonardo da Vinci lent to the artist 
by several European governments ; and it is believed that 
nearly one million people have now enjoyed the beauty and 
message of the window as the natural daylight streams 
through it into the centre of the main building. 


The effort to make Forest Lawn a place of life rather than 
of death is most noticeable in the fact that the two Churches 
already referred to are in great request for marriages. Thou- 
sands of couples have been married here happily and little 
children have been christened ; while, around, throughout 
the year, flowers bloom and birds sing. In the forecourt 
of the kirk is the Annie Laurie “ Wishing Chair ” made of 
stones from the original Church. 


The beauties of Forest Lawn, its wide sweeping lawns, 
its trees, shrubs and flowers, its statuary and Churches, 
combined with its complete seclusion (although so near 
to dense populations) and restfulness, make the Park a 
wonderful memorial to the beloved dead and seek to associate 
with death thoughts of creative life. 

In other places in California the same idea is being worked 
out in simpler form. ‘Thus, at Whittier, the new cemetery 
called “‘ Rose Lawn” is planned with the same idea of 
associating beauty and calm and immortal life with death, 
whether in the large grounds or in the mausoleum itself. 

One other feature of this new type of provision for the 
dead may be mentioned—namely, that if the relations 
desire it, Forest Lawn will undertake all the duties relating 
to the reverent service of the bodies of the departed. Elabor- 
ate funeral processions in crowded streets are avoided. 
Times of waiting are helped by the beauty and comfort of 
the waiting rooms. Noise is obliterated. 

When I pass through some of our English cemeteries and 
survey the mass of ugly and unharmonious memorials, and 
when I try, often in vain, to find room to sit with other 
mourners in the small “‘ chapeis ” available, I long for 
Forest Lawn, largely the creation of Mr. Hubert Eaton. 
In order that the builder’s dream may be fufilled cremation 
must become practically universal and I gather that there 
is a strong movement in this direction in the West of America. 


RURAL HOUSING 


Swaythling, 
Southampton. 
Ist January, 1936. 
To The Editor, 
Town & Country Planning, 
3, Grays Inn Place, W.C.1. 


Sir, 
It is interesting to note the provisions of the Housing 
Act, 1935, in connexion with the rural aspect of this problem. 


The Act extends the time during which monetary assis- 
tance may be available to approved schemes and should 
prove of good effect inasmuch that new undertakings will 
undoubtedly present themselves. 


It is noteworthy that the Act of 1926 met with some 
appreciable response. Its purpose was excellent and the 
beneficial accomplishments manifold in their variety. 
By virtue of the provision of the Act, cottages were improved, 
but that was not all. The schemes were of betterment 
rather than replacement, and as a result, the low rents 
which the agricultural workers could economically afford, 
were maintained. Furthermore, there was an_ ulterior 
benefit—the old-world atmosphere of the countryside was 
preserved. 


Full advantage of the Act was not, however, taken. 
Probably the limitation of time was a factor and for this 
reason the additional facilities now afforded are most welcome. 


I advocate extensive use of the Act and have the confidence 
to believe that without exception, every appropriate proposal 
put forward by owners will meet with the unreserved 
approbation and co-operation of the rural authorities. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALEX. OWEN ERRINGTON. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health 
1934-35. H.M. Stationery Office: 5/6 net. 


LTHOUGH we are rather late in reviewing this standard 
publication, we cannot let it go by without a well- 
deserved notice. The Report to His Majesty is signed 
by Sir Kingsley Wood—the first to receive his signature. 


We must pass over the hundred and one subjects such as 
jam and marmalade and hop-pickers and turn at once to 
Housing and Town Planning. For purpose of record we 
print here the opening paragraph on Page 147 :— 


“In the year under review the housing policy of the 
Government has been extended and developed. That 
policy is founded on an analysis of the housing situation 
into three main constituents, namely (a) the clearance of 
the slums, the demolition of individual houses unfit for 
habitation and incapable of being made fit at a reasonable 
cost and the provision of rehousing directly related to and 
synchronised with, clearance and demolition; (b) the 
abatement of overcrowding by securing the removal to 
suitable alternative accommodation of all those dwelling 
under overcrowded conditions in town or country, together 
with the necessary measures to prevent a recurrence of the 
evil; (c) the production of additional working-class houses 
to meet the normal demand, apart from that arising in 
connection with the clearance of slums or abatement of 
overcrowding.” 


The Overcrowding Bill, as it was in 1934, is now an Act 
and we here again call attention to the Leaflet No. 17 which 
this Association has produced, on the latest Housing Act. 
The action taken under the Housing Act of 1930 is given, 
but our monthly reports have supplied later statistics. 


An important paragraph deals with appeals to the High 
Court in five cases arising under the Housing Acts. Close 
students of housing should keep themselves always familiar 
with these judicial decisions, which have the value of law. 
For example, “‘ a house in an area may be sanitary in itself 
but may still be properly included in a clearance order if 
by reason of its bad arrangement or the narrowness or 
bad arrangement of the streets it is dangerous or injurious 
to the health of the inhabitants of the area.” 


It is decided that the Minister may give administrative 
advice to local authorities up to such time as it falls to him 
to give judicial decisions on the matter in hand. 


Under the Provision of New Houses the Report records 
the unsubsidised building by local authorities to the extent 
of 12,702 houses and that in spite of the unpopular Act of 
1933, local authorities had submitted schemes for giving 
guarantees up to March 3lst, 1935, to 23,853 houses. The 
Act of 1933, therefore, is not quite the “‘ dead letter” it 
was supposed to be. 


The cost of houses remain satisfactory, at any rate to 
those who have to pay for them. Ordinary non-parlour 
houses have gone down to £286, small one-bedroomed 
dwellings to £197, and dwellings in blocks of three or four 
storeys from £512 to £400. A very informative table on 
Page 158 gives the numbers of such houses built, costing 
between £200 and £700. 


“The total capital expenditure on subsidised housing 
since 1919 is now approximately £684,000,000, of which 
it is estimated that £431,000,000 is in respect of building 
by Local Authorities and £253,000,000 by private enterprise. 
During the year loans were sanctioned for new building, 
etc., to the extent of £20,775,224.” 


Town and Country Planning is the second section of the 
Report to which our attention is directed and the notes of 
some decisions on appeals (Page 176) are worthy of careful 
study. They are more numerous than the appeals under 
the Housing Acts. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Department of Health 
for Scotland, 1934; H.M. Stationery Office, 1935: 3/6. 


HIS is the first Report for Scotland—the opposite 
number to England and Wales—that we have had the 
pleasure to review. In form it is like its older relative, 
but the content differs, naturally. A well written opening 
on the Health of the People occupies the first chapter and 
then follow two chapters on Housing and Town Planning. 
Statistics ne@d--not be quoted for they are now out of 
date and we give the Scottish figures from time to time. 
The extent of bad housing is sad reading, as the following 
quotation shows :— 


“What remains to be done is shown to some extent by 
the figures given in the census of 1931, as follows :— 


(1) 1,638,786 persons, or over a third (35 per cent.) 
of the population of Scotland, were living more 
than two toa room. This is practically six times 
the proportion in England. In one’ Scottish 
county the percentage was over 50 and in one 
burgh 61.4. 

697,469 persons, or more than one-seventh of the 
population, were living more than three persons 
to a room. This is ten times the proportion in 
England. 

Nearly one-half (46.4 per cent.) of the 1,146,852 
houses in Scotland were of one and two apartments. 
In England less than 5 per cent. of the houses 
were of these sizes. 

(4) Over four-fifths of the overcrowding (more than 
two persons per room) occurred in houses of one 
and two apartments. 

(5) Two out of every five houses of one and two 
apartments were similarly overcrowded. 


Since the census was taken in 1931 improvement has been 
made, especially by demolishing and replacing overcrowded 
slum houses, but the census facts of 1931 are still a sub- 
stantially true index of the dreadful overcrowding conditions 
in Scotland in 1934. It is estimated that, after allowing for 
the full use of all existing fit houses, well over 100,000 new 
houses are still required to abolish overcrowding. 

To replace the slums the local authorities, in their state- 
ments and programmes submitted to the Department early 
in the year, estimated that at least 60,770 new houses are 
required.” 

The conditions reported in the Isle of Lewis are beyond 
belief: they are being rapidly improved. 

A very interesting canvas was taken of the opinion of 
tenants of the alternatives of suburban and city life, with 
the following results :— 

“The inquiry revealed an overwhelming majority of 
opinion in favour of suburban as against city life. The 
actual figures are: 429 families state that they would not 
and 71 families state that they would accept good alternative 
accommodation in a central area if it were offered to them. 
Detailed figures for each of the cities are given below :— 


Families whose In favour of In favour of 

views were taken subn. areas centl. areas 
Glasgow... ins 220 197 23 
Edinburgh .. ees 130 106 24 
Aberdeen .. me 75 57 18 
Dundee ae 5" 75 69 6 


500 429 71 


100% 86%, 14%, 

Although the benefit to the children was usually given as 
the primary reason for preferring to live in the suburbs, the 
majority of the tenants were far from suggesting that, in the 
absence of children, they would return to central areas. 
On the contrary, most of them were strongly attracted by 
the fresher air, the more open surroundings, the freedom 
from traffic noises and the more peaceful atmosphere of 
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their new homes. A great many admitted that during the 
first few months they felt rather miserable in their new 
homes. They were far from friends and old associations ; 
the shops were neither so handy nor so cheap; they were 
lonely ; and they found their new houses cold. They nearly 


all agreed, however, that their first impression wore off 


rapidly and that continued residence in the suburbs steadily 
increased their disinclination to return to live in the city. 
‘1 wouldn’t take a new house in the city for anything’ ; 
‘ Anyone who wants to go back to live in the city is daft’ 

might be quoted as examples of a not uncommon attitude 
to the question. 

As to Planning, it is reported to be slow: 

‘** With a few exceptions, local authorities give planning 
only a secondary place in their activities and public opinion 
generally is not yet sufficiently alive to the dangers of un- 
controlled development or to the positive advantages of 
planning ahead. The dangers are manifested by the dis- 
order of many of our towns and industrial areas, where 
narrow streets, the confusion of factories and dwelling- 
houses, the deficiency of open spaces and the destruction 
of amenity cause economic loss and discomfort and in- 
convenience to the citizens.” 


Working-Class Housing on the Continent. Report 
by Department of Health for Scotland. H.M.S.O. 1/6. 


HERE was published in October last a Report by Mr. 

John E. Highton, C.B., Secretary to the Department 

of Health for Scotland, on a visit which he, along with 
a number of colleagues, paid to the Continent to examine 
recent developments in working-class housing. The report 
is a well-arranged and interesting document, and should 
be read by everyone interested in modern working-class 
housing development. It deals mainly with tenement 
housing, which, of course, is the normal form of the Con- 
tinental working-class house and which will, probably, bulk 
more largely in Scottish working-class housing activities, 
when we come to re-build on those areas in our large towns 
and cities where the existing buildings will soon require to 
be demolished. 

The report is prefaced by a foreword by Sir Godfrey 
Collins, the Secretary of State for Scotland, by whose 
instructions the visit was made. In this foreword Sir 
Godfrey concentrates chiefly upon the artistic and aesthetic 
issues which form perhaps the main theme of the report. 
He suggests that in the campaign for providing state-assisted 
working-class houses, Scotland has paid too little attention 
to the social and cultural benefits which should accrue from 
better housing. So far as soundness of structure and 
internal planning are concerned, he says, Scottish pre-war 
State-assisted houses can be subject to little criticism. 
Aesthetically, however, he thinks it doubtful whether we 
can regard our efforts with the same complacency. He 
stresses the necessity for creating, in our future housing 
schemes, an environment which is more colourful and 
more pleasing to the artistic eye and in which better facilities 
are provided for communal life, for play, rest and recreation. 

The report is divided into three main sections. First 
there is the main body of the report, in which Mr. Highton 
seeks not so much to describe the detail of the Continental 
schemes he saw as to draw conclusions as to what lessons 
we in Scotland may learn from Continental practice. This 
is followed by an appendix by Mr. John Wilson, Chief 
Architect to the Department of Health for Scotland, giving 
technical notes upon various housing schemes visited in 
the cities of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Frankfort, Vienna and Paris. The report contains also a 
number of plans showing the internal arrangement of 
Continental houses and the lay-out of housing areas and a 
series of 36 photographs. ‘These photographs illustrate 
excellently the attractive and sometimes palatial architectural 
effects obtained by blocks of working-class tenements in 
Continental cities and the pleasing manner in which the 
ground immediately surrounding the houses is laid out. 

The report throws interesting sidelights on a number of 
the social and economic considerations with which the 
housing problem is bound up. It comments, for instance, 
on the cleanliness and high standards of social conduct 
which obtain among the tenants of Continental housing 











schemes and discusses whether the lack of neighbourly 
sociability among working-class Scots may not to some 
extent be due to the absence from Scottish tenements of 
any facilities which help to establish a sense of community 
life. It examines the methods used abroad for dealing 
with the “ undesirable ” tenant and discusses how best the 
same problem can be solved in Scotland. A paragraph is 
devoted to the rents paid in Continental housing schemes. 
These are apparently much higher than the rents for similar 
houses in this country. Reference is made to the fact that 
in Holland and Germany the living-room is never used for 
sleeping ; a practice which we in Scotland would do well 
to imitate. It is pointed out that communal facilities such 
as recreation and reading-rooms, guest rooms, sewing rooms, 
billiard rooms, gymnasia, restaurants—quite unknown in 
housing schemes in this country—are not uncommonly 
provided abroad. 

The main emphasis of the report, however, is put upon 
the pleasing architecture and amenities of Continental 
housing schemes as compared with our own. It suggests 
that the traditional method we still adopt of slavishly follow- 
ing the street frontage in lay-out tenement buildings is 
out of date. It leads to monotony in design and—because 
children have to cross a traffic street or streets to get to 
them—renders playing spaces inaccessible to the small 
child. The method of building round semi-enclosed 
gardens and courtyards is regarded as infinitely preferable, 
both because this method facilitates variety in design and 
because it enables facilities for play, rest and recreation 
to be provided in immediate proximity to the houses. Stress 
is laid upon the fact that housing design is important creative 
work and the excellent results that are achieved upon the Con- 
tinent are, it is suggested, largely due to the fact that housing 
schemes are invariably placed in the hands of a competent 
(and often a brilliant) architect. 

Mr. Highton was much impressed by colourful charm and 
brightness in most of the schemes he saw abroad and in an 
interesting paragraph on “‘ Light and Colour ” he deprecates 
our habit of emphasising the greyness of our Scottish skies 
by a colourless architecture. The final conclusion of the 
report is that in our Scottish state-assisted housing schemes 
we should aim at more imaginative architecture and more 
imaginative planning, a more colourful environment and 
improved facilities for rest, recreation and social intercourse. 
These ends, the report suggests, can all be achieved at small 
additional cost. 

Copies of the Report may be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, or through any bookseller, price 1/6 
(post free, 1/74). 


Planning and Housing Throughout the World, by 
Bruno Schwan, 1935. Berlin: Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, 
G.M.B.H. Price £3 10 0. 


Y the kindness of the Architectural Press Ltd., who are 
Bine London agents for the disposal of this book, we are 

able to review its contents. On the appearance of the 
original German edition we made a careful study of the 
work and may therefore be more brief in the present 
case. 

Here is a fine trilingual book in German, English and 
French. 

America is represented by the United States and Chile, 
Asia by the five leading countries, Australia by three states 
cf the Federation, and Europe by twenty-four (the whole 
continent except Spain and Andorra). The authors are of 
world-wide repute, forty-two in all. 

It is a pleasure to read in English—and a useful task in 
French—what we had to strive to understand in German 
some years ago. Having recently travelled, in mind, to 
and from many countries represented by the International 
Congress held in London last year, it is nice to travel by 
the eye over 400 pages of text and illustration. This is a 
book to keep the cause we serve up-to-date and we are glad 
to observe the conjunction of housing and planning. Let 
them never be put asunder. 

Coming to matters of detail, it is possible for an observer 
to learn some general facts with regard to both housing 
and town planning as practised ‘‘ throughout the world.” 
Although the words “‘ Town Planning,” ‘‘ Stadtebau ” 
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and ‘“‘ Urbanisme”’ are used in this tri-lingual book and 
corresponding words in other languages, it will not be 
supposed that Town Planning is always the same thing, so 
that these words represent only one type of operation. 
In this maximum degree we venture to say that town planning 
means the sort of thing that happened at Letchworth and 
Welwyn, and at other places in the world where new towns 
have been planted on virgin soil in accordance with a plan 
made beforehand. This, of course, is the best type but 
the most rare. The second type of town planning is that 
which is represented by the British system since 1909, 
when areas of unbuilt land within the boundaries of the town 
became subject to town planning schemes, which were to 
be followed out if and when the vacant land was developed. 

Secondly, town planning since the passage of the 1932 
Act in our country and in many other countries, has taken 
on the third phase of reconstruction or redevelopment of 
built-up areas—and again this falls into a number of sub- 
sections; for instance, when Tokio was devastated by 
earthquake and fire it became necessary to rebuild the town. 
But in most cases the word “ transformation ”’ of the town, 
or portions thereof, would seem to be the general rule. 
Streets are widened, boulevards are cut, congeries of small 
and irregular buildings are replaced by large blocks of 
higher buildings with a vacant central courtyard. Judging 
from the contents of this book we venture to think that this 
last form of “ transformation” is quantitatively the most 
popular operation throughout the world: if so, it is an 
evidence that the world at large has not yet expressed its 
faith in the process of decentralisation and recentralisation. 
Town planners will prefer to deal with the old town on its 
present site rather than attempt to hive off, where possible, 
to new locations. We do not wish, of course, to assume a 
strict doctrinaire point of view, for there can be little doubt 
that there is something to be said for each of the three types 
of town planning that we have observed. 


Kobenhavns Almindelige Boligselskab Boligbog : 
1934, Copenhagen. 
GLANCE at this attractive book reveals it to be an 
account of general or public building by housing societies 
in Copenhagen and Fredericksberg; there is also a 
section on private enterprise house building, as we should call 
it. A leaflet on New Houses (1935) is enclosed in the book. 

A goodly number of short chapters describe and 
illustrate very nicely the general character of Danish house 
building, which we venture to remark seems to be universal 
rather than national. Most of the houses might be in 
Germany, any part of Scandinavia, or even in England. 
All the modern features are there ; nevertheless there is a 
quiet, simple and homely atmosphere about the style em- 
ployed which seems to show that Denmark has not run so 
far ahead towards modernity as have other countries. 

Modern Housing is the subject of the first chapter and the 
first contrasting pictures are a slum backyard in a canyon 
and a sand playground for the imps. Quiet interiors and 
all the gadgets are there, including your own private dust- 
shoot in the entrance hall. The “ hilleroedhus” is a 
pleasant three-storey terrace, covered with creeper and 
might be in Bath or Oxford; and the “ studiebyen”’ for 
bachelor girls might be in Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
Then with the “ heindal ’”? we come to the four-storey flats 
nicely set amid poplars. The ‘“ groennegaarden” or green 
verge is employed and discussed ; also the garden square. 

It is impossible to review all the styles of dwelling, but 
mention may be made of the quadrangular blocks with 
“solgaarden”’ in the midst. At length we come to the 
really modern, rational, universal block of flats for the 
middle classes; large windows, balconies, chromium and 
new bentwood furniture, inhabited by studious highbrows. 

Fredericksberg seems to rise higher to five storeys. We 
cannot pretend to admire Roskildgaarden, a square of six 
stories with a central garden to be built by the Fredericks- 
berg Housing Society. 

In the section called ‘‘ Dominia’”’ they seem to have 
come under the influence of modern French architects. 
In the Nye Huse pamphlet, the ‘“‘ baadsmandshuse ”’ is not 
for undesirables—as might be thought from its name and 
appearance—but tenements for boatmen. 


The chief value of this publication to housing enthusiasts 
does not lie in the external architecture but in the interior 
arrangements, which are well illustrated with a hundred 
plans. 

A map shows the position of all the housing schemes 
described, many of which are far from the centre of the city. 

Mr. F. C. Boldsen is the administrator of the movement. 


The Law of Flats. By G. T. Honniball, B.A. (Oxon). 
1935: The Estates Gazette. 8/6. 


EADERS whose main concern is for flats will find the 
law on the subject extracted conveniently from the 
vast mass of laws on Landlord and Tenant. 

The book begins with a Table of Cases and a Table of 
Statutes, which are essential to a lawyer, especially if he 
have a dispute on hand. 

What is a flat? Two legal definitions are given in 
Chapter I :— 

‘** Formerly houses were built so that each occupied a 
separate site, but in modern times a practice has grown up 
of putting separate houses one above the other. They 
are built in separate flats or storeys, but for all legal and 
ordinary purposes they are separate houses. Each is 
separately let and separately occupied and has no connection 
with those above or below, except insofar as it may derive 
support from those below instead of from the ground, as 
in the case of ordinary houses.” 

Clode in ‘‘ The Law of Tenement Houses and Flats ” 
defines a residential flat as “‘a self-contained residence 
consisting of a suite of rooms which form a portion, usually 
a floor, of a larger building called the tenement house, the 
remainder being similarly divided and the approach to it 
being over a hall, passage and stairway common to all 
residents in the building but from which each flat is ex- 
cluded by its own outer door.” 

Flats must be distinguished on the one hand from houses 
proper, on the other hand from apartments. In the first 
place a flat is essentially part only of a complete building, 
but is so distinct from the remainder as to be separately 
assessable for rates. In the second place a flat is in the 
absolute control of the tenant so as to give him a right of 
action for trespass even against his landlord, if he enters 
upon the premises without permission, whereas apartments 
are never out of the legal control of the landlord.” 

It is agreed, moreover, in spite of certain older dicta, 
that a freehold cannot arise in the case of a flat. At any 
rate it is not practised; lease and tenancy are the usual 
form of tenure. The usual covenants are: by the tenant, 
to pay rent and taxes, to keep and deliver up premises in 
repair, to permit entry by landlord: by the landlord, to 
give quiet enjoyment. 

he subject of covenants is elaborated with many case 
authorities and may well be read before the reader becomes 
a flattist. Restrictions are dealt with in Chapter III. Dis- 
tress may occur at a flat as at a separate house. 

The function of a porter in a block of flats is discussed 
and the landlord’s liability in respect to the parts of the 
block in common use. 

Altogether it is a very useful and interesting book. 


Unfit Houses : A Guide to Part II of the Housing 
Act of 1930. By H. G. Clinch and B. G. Bannington. 
H. L. Lewis & Co., Ltd. 3/6. 


LTHOUGH the Act of 1935 is now passed, this book 

will not be out of date, for most of the problems it 

deals with remain. With this handbook in his hand a 
Sanitary Inspector will find a useful guide. Page 1 tells 
of his duty to inspect, Page 3 of his right of entry, Page 4 
what to do in the case of obstruction and why he is 
doing his task. It is almost possible for an amateur to 
carry on the work ! 

* Unfitness ”’ is a nice point and is well defined in seven 
pages. A list of Standard Specifications follows, usefully. 
The nicest point of all is ‘‘ Reasonable Cost,” especially 
as the Medical Officer of Health’s decision and the County 
Court Judgments vary inexplicably. (Pages 32-33). 
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Britain Rebuilding : The Slum and Overcrowding 
Campaigns. By B. S. Townroe, M.A., J.P., introduced 
by Lord Amulree, P.C. (Frederick Muller, Ltd. 5/-). 


F we correctly understand headline-grammar, the title 

of this book means ‘“ Britain is rebuilding’? and the 

pages tell us why and how she is doing the work. Mr. 
Townroe’s active mind and facile pen combine to tell the 
story very well, a story which is familiar to many, but is 
needed by new readers who are ever coming into the ranks 
of the serious minded public. 


The work has a well-balanced outlook and is neither a 
mournful wail nor a pean of exultation ; it avoids controversy 
and gives facts and figures on all the problems contained 
in housing. The evil past of the nineteenth century is not 
yet undone, but it is doomed and more recent blunders 
are being corrected, the more so because party spirit is 
decreasing in its virulence and giving way to common sense. 


In his opening chapter the author gives a good account 
of the building industry, to which he awards a pat on the 
back for its post-war accomplishments; and deservedly, 
for we seem to remember the time when the building industry 
was regarded almost as the enemy of building by the topsy- 
turvy political economy of the day. 

After all, what is the building industry? We always 
prefer, in these matters, to go back to pure economy for 
the attainment of clear thought, rather than to employ the 
impure mixtures of the partisans. Since the time when 
division of labour was invented, builders confined themselves 
entirely to building, on condition that they were supplied 
with food and clothing, or the means of obtaining them, 
by those whom they served. They were functionaries, 
waiting for orders. They did not initiate building—this 
was the function of demand—they attended to supply. 
But they could not build for those who could not pay their 
charges. And so, for these latter, Government intervention 
took place since 1919 and placed taxes and rates at the 
disposal of the poorer tenants. ‘The State put the industry 
on its legs again after the enforced idleness of the war period 

and the industry has risen to more than its former vigour, 
as Mr. Townroe explains. 


Municipal building began as long ago as 1835, in Liver- 
pool, and since 1919 has made great strides, sharing the 
honours with private enterprise and catering for some of 
those left out in the cold, but not yet all. 


Owners and speculators made municipal progress slow 
in spite of Dickens and Disraeli and the moralists of the 
day. At long last instruments have been forged for new 
housing, slum clearance, overcrowding and knotty problems 
of compulsory acquisition of land, compensation, etc., faced. 


Chapter III and IV describe these measures; _ special 
information being given about shopkeeping, which is affected 
by the housing legislation, indirectly—a curious reaction. 

The overcrowding standard is discussed in Chapter V. 
Mr. Townroe remarks “‘ Students of housing will find the 
application of the standard . . . almost as stimulating as 
solving a crossword!” We have reason to believe that 
many puzzles are not solved and we think that the power 
of expert mathematicians will be required before the million 
overcrowded families—of almost infinite varieties—are 
fitted into the duly counted and measured rooms of our 
large cities. Mr. Townroe enjoys himself in describing 
an imaginary adjustment—not far distant from Hampstead 
—and tells of the penalties that will fall upon owners or 
tenants who have not solved the arithmetico-geometric 
cross-word puzzles set in the Act. Will there be a fine 
inflicted on municipal officers who fail to pass the exam. ? 

The book goes on to finance, flats versus cottages, manage- 
ment, housing societies and ends with “ Britain’s Top 
Score.” 

Reverting to the title of the book we may remark that 
‘rebuilding ’’ will never cease. Clothes wear out and we 
go to our tailors as often as we can afford. Buildings, 
perhaps, will last longer in good condition than they did 
formerly, but they, too, come to the end of their physical 
and economic life—sometimes the second before the first, 
whence the new slums. “ Britain will continue to rebuild ” 
might well be the title of the author’s last chapter. 


‘ 


Fourteenth International Housing and Town Planning 
Congress, London, 1935. Second Part. Price 5/-. 
E had the pleasure of reviewing at length the papers 
for presentation to the great London Congress last 
year, and now we have before us, amongst other 
things, the Reports of the oral discussions which took place 
at the sessions. 

It really is due to the Congress officials to say at once what 
an excellent document they have produced, and at consider- 
able labour. Everything said in English, French or German 
is translated into the other languages, and if persons con- 
cerned with housing and town planning will read through 
the documents in their own tongue—or, better still, in three ! 
—they will find at the end of the enterprise that they are in 
possession of most valuable information, and indeed of a 
most complete education, on the subject. 

We heard a good many of the speeches made at the sessions 
and recognise the fact that they were mostly unprepared, 
and consequently did not reach the high level of the above- 
mentioned printed papers. It is not possible or necessary 
to pick out here any of the speeches made. Each one has 
its value and the variety of points of view is immense. 

We venture to hope that the section on Positive Planning 
discussed on July 17th will bear fruit, and that the words of 
the distinguished speakers will not die away unnoticed. 
Under this heading Sir Raymond Unwin’s opening remarks 
were valuable. Monsieur Benoit Levy took occasion to 
say a word for the lineal city outside Madrid. We should 
very much like to know how this venture is going to be 
assimilated to the replanning of Madrid, of which we gave 
an account in a recent issue of this journal. 

Dr. A. F. Bemis of Boston, Mass., raised a question which 
is seldom discussed ; namely, the coming obsolescence of 
the buildings we are now putting up. He says, quite 
rightly, “‘ Matters far more complicated than annually 
recurring obsolescence in our economic structure, and the 
economic structure of a community, have been worked out 
actuarially by mathematicians and statisticians.” He sees 
the necessity for ‘“ writing off” a portion of new buildings 
which will be found out of date in years to come. The 
difficulties of positive planning were stated in aphoristic 
form by Sir Theodore Chambers, who remarked ‘“ The 
subject matter is one which should be dealt with in unity 
by a single brain, but we are dealing with individuals, all 
of whom have power, position and opinions. A portrait 
painted by ten eminent artists, each painting a part, would 
not be very attractive, however eminent the artists.” The 
answer to Sir Theodore Chambers’ conundrum is—perhaps 
wisely—not given. Does it begin with H., S., or M. ? 


St. Pancras Through the Centuries. By C. H. Denyer. 
OUR members of the Historical Sub-Committee of the 
Institute of Sociology have combined to produce this 


interesting book. St. Pancras was, so tradition says, an 
early Christian visitor to this country, and the little church 
dedicated to his memory can still be seen in Pancras Road, 
after a tortuous journey under railway bridges. 

There were four manors constituting the area and the 
history goes back to the year 603, and continues until this 
day. The manors were: St. Pancras, Kentish Town, 
Tottenhall and Rugmere. St. Pancras stretches from Kings 
Cross to Ken Wood and, as Londoners know, contains three 
great railway termini, many slums, and many desirable 
residences. 


‘* Town and Country Planning ’’ Bound Volumes of 
1935. 
EMBERS who desire to have their four issues put into 
bound form may obtain binding cases from us : — 
price 3s. 6d. 
Or complete books can be sent from this office: price 7/6. 
On glancing through the pages of our 1935 issues we are 
perhaps reasonably proud of the picture. There is something 
for everybody. Being fallible, we occasionally make mistakes. 
In the last issue, our friend Mr. Montagu Harris’s name was 
incorrectly printed and the address of the British Committee 
of the International Union of Local Authorities should have 
been given: namely—26, Abingdon Street, Westminster , 
S.W.1. 
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American Planning and Civic Annual: Edited by 
Harlean James. American Planning and Civic Association, 
Washington. Price 3 dollars. 


HIS admirable volume contains a well-written record 
of all that has happened in the United States during 
one year. Its contents are divided into several sections, 
the first being ‘“‘ The Nation,” and four writers discuss 
national planning, while six writers discuss national parks. 
Rural land problems occupy a large part of the book, when 
we turn to housing and living conditions. The well- 
known names of American writers on housing appear as usual. 
Then the attention is attracted to the work undertaken 
in separate States and finally the sections close with one on 
the Cities and Towns. It is impossible to give an adequate 
account of the contents of this book in detail, but we have 
no hesitation in recommending its study to our readers. 
The illustrations are, as usual, excellent. 


Housing. October, 1935: National Housing Association, 
New York. Price 1.25 dollars. 

R. LAWRENCE VEILLER has in this issue of 

October, 1935, provided a very good conspectus of 

housing in the United States. As before remarked, 
he often turns his eye to this and other countries, but on the 
present occasion he remains within the orbit of the United 
States. A very striking table of “‘ Status of Federal Projects” 
up to November, 1935, appears, giving the location, the 
type, the size, the cost and the stage reached and this table 
leaves an impression of great housing activity. There is 
also a rather significant table of Limited Dividend Projects 
in seven locations. 

A paragraph which should interest our own readers is 

quoted hereunder :— 


BUILDING NEW CITIES IN THE WILDERNESS. 
In place of this attempt ‘ to restore the over-balance of 
the urban population ’—as it was originally put—it is 
now proposed to construct 3 or 4 ‘ satellite cities’ outside 
of metropolitan areas to house about 5,000 families. Large 
apartment houses where labourers can live cheaply will 


be constructed, the size of the projects running from 500 
dwellings to 2,000, with an estimated population of about 
8,000 persons. Complete new towns will be built wherever 
necessary, with schools, transportation facilities and all 
of the other necessary conveniences that go to make up 
ordinary and successful community living. 


In order to place these suburban ‘satellite cities ’— 
so-called—near communities whose industries are expanding, 
a study of 100 cities has been made. New York City was 
reported to be in especially good condition with respect to 
its undustries, the wages paid on jobs and its population 
trend; and for this reason it was understood that officials 
had decided to build one of the ‘ satellite cities ’ in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Apparently the Administration had overlooked the 
interesting and significant fact that the City of New York 
is still paying out of the taxpayers’ pockets the sum of over 
12,000,000 dollars every month in the form of relief because 
of the ‘unemployment in that community. 

The plans for one of these ‘ satellite cities” have recently 
been announced. It is to be located at Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, and is to cost some 3,500,000 dollars—located 
30 minutes from Times Square. When completed more 
than 3,000 persons will be able to find living accommodation 
in the country within half an hour’s ride of New York 
City.” 


SOME LAW BOOKS 


The Housing Acts, 1889 to 1935: By Arthur Henderson 
and Leslie Maddock. Eyre & Spottiswoode. Price 30/- net. 
The Housing Act, 1935: By T. J. Sophian. Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd. Price 12/6 net. 

The Housing Act, 1935: By the Hon. Dougall Meston. 
Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd. Price 7/6 net. 

Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 1935: By 
the Hon. Dougall Meston. Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd. Price 
5/- net. 


E have before us four books on the law relating to 

housing and ribbon development. No doubt these 

law books on housing secure attention from those for 
whom they are designed. The topics are familiar, although 
we cannot pretend to believe that the contents of the Housing 
Act of 1935 is yet sufficiently understood by those whom it 
concerns. Consequently, any endeavour to bring into 
comprehension the powers of the Act are very useful. 

Messrs. Henderson & Maddock follow the normal course : 
a definition of overcrowding, a chapter on slum clearance, 
provision of houses for the working classes, rural housing 
and ribbon development. Eighty-eight pages of well- 
written matter on these subjects will not make too much of 
a demand upon officials and councillors. 

There follows, as usual, the Act of 1935 itself, with useful 
cross references at the end of each section of all the significant 
terms used. This feature seems to us to be very useful. 

Readers of law books are often puzzled as to how much 
or how little of former Acts will remain in force on the 
coming of a new law and the greater part of the book consists 
of an Appendix of Statutes whose sections remain un- 
repealed. There are fifteen, going back to 1899. 

It might appear to lay readers to be much more logical 
to begin the book with the unrepealed Statutes in their 
chronological order, so that when the 1935 Act came to be 
described the reader’s mind would be occupied by the 
remnants of former laws still in force. If anyone chooses 
to agree with this mild criticism, he can, as if he were reading 
Hebrew, peruse the book backwards ! 


* * * 


Mr. Sophian’s book is in smaller compass and deals only 
with the Act of 1935. There are six chapters in the intro- 
duction and the Act follows, with notes. 

The introduction is brief and well- displayed. The 
item which catches our eye is the Housing Revenue Account. 
Councillors and voters may now know how much the town 
earns by annual rents, income from investments, Exchequer 
contributions, County Council contributions, and _ rate 
contributions ; and on the other side, loan charges on monies 
borrowed by the authority for execution of the work and 
grants; taxes, supervision and management; repairs. 
Finally, if the two sides do not balance, there may be a 
surplus, or the authority will contribute to the Housing 
Equalisation Account. 

We have long believed that a simple trading account in 
this form of all housing ventures would show clearly the 
financial aspect of the matter and we are glad that the govern- 
ment has effected the consolidation of housing finance. 

There follows the Act of 1935. 


* * * 


The descriptive introduction in Mr. Meston’s book 
occupies fifty pages and follows the course of the sections 
of the Act, which is then printed in extenso. The notes, 
which in Messrs. Henderson and Maddock’s book are 
displayed within the text, are here put into footnotes in 
smaller type. Mr. Meston’s index is very well arranged. 
There is no Table of Cases, which after all only concerns a 
Jawyer about to plead in the courts. 


* * * 


Probably by now most readers are a little bit weary of 
books on housing and are ready to grapple with Ribbon 
Development, which, as we have shown by our critical 
study of the subject, concerns not only housing but transport 
and general planning. We have also indicated our feeling 
that the Act is likely to be found inadequate and that what 
is wanted are new conceptions of planning, within which 
roads and housing are found to be parts. 

Mr. Meston gives a lucid introduction in thirty-four 
pages and then the Act itself with footnotes. 


* * * 


We have not, of course, been able to make any closer 
study of these interesting books, in order to see how the 
legal authors deal with specific points. There is often a 
slight bias to the right or to the left in the mind of the inter- 
preter of law and perhaps readers who want to be sure 
of a point will consult the several authors whose names are 
mentioned above. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


ANCIENT LINK WITH THE ‘“ MAYFLOWER.” 


HE Dean of Gloucester, Dr. Henry Gee, is supporting 

an appeal for the preservation of one of Gloucester’s 

most historic buildings. This is a half-timbered house 
from which the Hoare family of New England emigrated 
in the “‘ Mayflower ”’ in the seventeenth century. It has 
been marked down for demolition under a clearance order 
submitted to the Ministry of Health by the Corporation. 
Alderman Bellows has communicated with the Hoare family 
in America asking them to consider its preservation. 


TOWN PLANNING (CAMPS AND CARAVANS) 
R. SORENSEN asked the Minister of Health which 
M town planning authorities, other than the Cardiff 
_ Rural District Council and the Rayleigh Urban 
District Council, have included clauses in their schemes 
regulating or restricting the use of camping tents and caravans; 
and whether any such schemes have been approved by him. 
Sir K. Wood (in a written answer): Clauses regulating 
the erection and use of tents and caravans are not included 
in any schemes in operation other than those mentioned 
by the hon. member. The clauses have been included in 
four schemes made respectively by the Urban District 
Councils of Bingley and Blaydon, the Hailsham Rural 
District Council and the Central North Durham Joint 
Committee. These schemes have been submitted for my 
approval. Estate Gazette. 


COAST EROSION AT HERNE BAY. 


HE problem of coast erosion is to the fore at Herne 
Bay. The Council received a communication regarding 
the foreshore, west of Hampton, which stated that the 
chalet owners of the Studd Hill Estate viewed the present 
Coast erosion with grave concern; and that a wish had 
been expressed by several of the chalet owners that the 


Council should be approached with a view to considering 
a proposition whereby, in return for a sum of not less than 
£300, they may be given protection from this menace of 
the sea in the form of suitable groynes. The appropriate 
committee point out, however, that nothing short of compre- 
hensive measures on this section of the sea front would be 
either effective in achieving the purpose desired, or worthy 
of any expenditure. 

It appears that 3,750 ft. of breast-work would be required, 
with 35 new groynes, and also the scarping back of the 
cliff and the forming of land drains. Measures of this 
nature would probably cost £20,000. The Committee 
recommend the Council to approach the Ministry of Health 
on the matter and inquire as to the possibility of a grant 
from Government funds being made towards a proposal 
for reclaiming some part of the foreshore. In connection 
with the recent construction of groynes in front of the 
Bishopstone Pleasure Grounds the Committee have viewed 
the site and have had under consideration the desirability 
of undertaking further sea defence works at this point, 
including the provision of concrete bathing chalets, which 
would have the effect of relieving some part of the cost of 
the constructional work. Municipal Journal. 


THE DAILY MAIL IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 1936 


DVANCE information has come to hand with regard 
to this remarkably popular event, which takes place 
at Olympia on March 24th next. 

Perhaps we had better pass over the “‘ City of Beautiful 
Night ” and the “‘ Homes of the Film Stars ” (town planners 
are much too serious to be concerned with such things). 
More to the point—although still connected with sensation— 
is Mr. H. G. Wells’s foretaste of furnishing in the future. 
There is certainly room for improvement, and we venture 
to think that to go backward rather than forward will be 
of this character. 

The Housing section of the Exhibition will, as usual, 
show the very latest development in the planning equipment 
and furniture of the modern labour-saving home. It will 
include six houses ranging from £775 to £2,500, and a block 
of rnodern flats at a wide variety of rentals. Besides these, 
there will be nearly 600 exhibits by leading firms, of furn- 
ishing, decoration, heating, lighting, ventilation, refriger- 
ation, domestic labour-saving, food cookery and child welfare. 


MINING OR HOUSING? 


F late, discovery has been made of rich deposits of coal 
O ona portion of the Pollock estate in the vicinity of 
Thornliebank. The estimated amount is about eleven 
million tons, worth approximately £7,700,000, and a firm 
of coalmasters offers to open a pit which would provide 
work for 900 men for forty years. The wages bill, it is 
stated, would amount to about £100,000 per annum. 
Before the coal discovery was made Glasgow Corporation 
had formulated proposals to take over and utilise a large 
area in this neighbourhood for housing purposes. Last 
year Professor Patrick Abercrombie, of Liverpool University, 
surveyed the ground with a view to the construction of a 
garden city accommodating 20,000 persons. A _ hospital 
and big sewage works are other contemplated constructions. 
Although the firm of coalmasters referred to is to apply to 
the Railway and Canal Commission for permission to carry 
out their scheme, and Sir Arthur Rose, Scottish Com- 
missioner for the Special Areas, is said to regard it sympa- 
thetically, the Nether Pollock estate representatives are 
reported to be against the proposal on the ground that it 
would interfere with housing developments, both municipal 
and private. Glasgow Corporation, according to the City 
Treasurer, will have to discuss with care whether the demands 
of the community for housing are more important than the 
exploitation of minerals. The Observer. 
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FULHAM HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


VER since the Fulham Housing Association and the 

Fulham Housing Improvement Society were founded 

seven years ago, constant efforts have been made to 
point out the difference between the two organisations. 
It appears, however, that there is still a certain amount of 
confusion and this has been revealed especially just lately, 
when there was a question as to whether or not the Association 
had done its work and could be disbanded. 

The Association was the body which originally made the 
Survey of Housing Conditions in the Borough, which 
arranged for the Town Plan, which publishes ““The Phoenix” 
and which has tried always to stimulate and educate public 
opinion on housing matters. It is the continuance of this 
purely educational and propaganda body which is in question. 

The Housing Improvement Society is in an extremely 
flourishing condition. For six years past it has paid 4 per 
cent. on Shares and Loan Stock and there is no reason why 
it should not continue to do this. It is inviting friends to 
take up more Shares at the present time, as it is now embark- 
ing on the block of 30 flats in Clancarty Road, of which the 
plans have already been published. 

The Society intends to carry on with more and more 
energy with its work of building and of buying for recon- 
ditioning so that more and more of the less well-off people 
in Fulham may have the chance of being decently housed at 
reasonable rents. West London Gazette. 


BUSINESS AND BEAUTY 
ENERAL view of the warehouse on the River Foss at 
York, which has been acquired by Rowntree & Co., 
Ltd., the chocolate and cocoa manufacturers, and 


adapted as a store for river-borne goods from Hull and 
Goole. 


MR. N. CAUCHON 
R. NOULAN CAUCHON, one of Canada’s foremost 
M town planning experts, has died at Ottawa at the age 


of 64, telegraphs our Ottawa Correspondent. 
A member of a distinguished French-Canadian family, 
he was the son of Mr. Joseph E. Cauchon, once Premier of 


Quebec and later Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba. The 
latter was the first to hold the office of Speaker in the Canadian 
Senate after the Confederation. 

Mr. Cauchon was chairman of the Ottawa Town Planning 
Commission and was a past president of the Town Planning 
Institute of Canada. When on a visit to England in 1929, 
he read a paper in London at a general meeting of the Town 
Planning Institute on ‘‘ Hexagonal Town Planning.” On 
that occasion he paid a tribute to England as the inspirer of 
scientific town planning. He characterised the rectangular, 
or ‘‘chequer-board”’ system of street lay-out that 
accompanied the skyscraper style in building as an un- 
economical system because the four-way street crossing 
resulted in delay and danger when the traffic was heavy. 
He favoured hexagonal building blocks with three-way 
street crossings. Such crossings, he maintained, reduced 
by half the possible number of “ collision points.” An 
interesting point he emphasised was that the hexagonal 
block should be oriented north and south so that there 
should be none of the eastward running streets that deprived 
the houses of direct sunlight. 

In Canada Mr. Cauchon was well known for the interest 
he took in the Boy Scouts movement. He provided a 
national domain for them at Mystery Island and each year 
parties of Scouts from England were entertained there by 
him when they visited Canada. The Times. 


RIBBON BUILDING QUANDARY 


OMMENTING on the extract entitled ‘ Ribbon 

building development; buyer unable to utilise 

ground,’ it would appear that the road in which an 
owner’s land is situated is a ‘ classified road’ and that as 
such it comes within the operation of the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Act, 1935, Section 2 (1), and that 
without the consent of the Highway Authority (in this 
case the County Council) no building can be erected within 
220 ft. from the middle of the road. "The Highway Authority 
have reduced the restriction to 120 ft. It further appears 
from the shallowness of the land even this restriction would 
prevent the land being built upon at all. It is, of course, 
a question of fact as to whether the conditions are such as 
to warrant such action on the part of the County Council 
and if they be so, the owner will be entitled to due com- 
pensation. As to the suggestion that the Act is being 
“unduly stressed’ by the Authority, provision is made in 
the Act to prevent this happening, in that Section 7 (2) 
requires the Highway Authority to consult the Town Planning 
Authorities so as to ensure co-ordination in their schemes. 
Such a precaution should prevent the imposition of un- 
reasonable restriction in the main streets of cities or else- 
where ;_ nevertheless, the possibility of restriction is un- 
doubtedly present and should be taken into account in 
purchasing sites. It is, indeed, well recognised in my 
experience and offers to purchase sites are usually made 
conditional upon the extent of the area which will be per- 
mitted, schemes being submitted to the Authority before 
the purchase price is agreed. Finally, there is reserved 
to the owner a right of appeal to the Minister against the 
refusal of any such application.” Estate Gazette 


A HALT TO HOUSING LEGISLATION ? 
HERE will be a good deal of support for the suggestion 
which Sir William Whyte, the honorary secretary of the 
Scottish National Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee, has made, that a halt should be called to housing 
legislation for a few years at least. Since State-aided 
housing was introduced in 1919, Scotland has had a new 
Housing Act for every year. This has not assisted progress, 
but has rather retarded it. Local authorities, as Sir William 
points out, have never been sure of where they stood in the 
matter of finance or other requirements and the uncertainty 
has acted as a deterrent to progressive building in many 
places. A long-run policy of stable conditions as regards 
finance and sound building requirements is what is needed, 
more than anything else, to solve the housing problem 
within a reasonable time. Municipal Journal. 
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THE NEW QUETTA 


HE Government of India have reached the conclusion 
T that official Quetta should be rebuilt so far as possible 

on the existing site, and that earthquake-resisting build- 
ings should be provided for the permanent employees of the 
Government living and working there in future. In view 
of the strategic importance of Quetta as one of the two great 
spearheads of the defence of India, it is necessary for the 
military garrison to remain there in much the same strength 
as at present, and therefore it is also desirable that the 
headquarters of the civil administration should be located 
there. 

The announcement cites the opinion of experts that it is 
probable, if further serious shocks occur, that their epicentres 
will not be on the same line as the earthquake in May. If 
earthquake-proof construction is adopted the new Quetta is 
likely to be just as safe as, and perhaps safer than, any other 
place in Baluchistan. It was the extremely poor quality of 
building in Quetta City that contributed more than anything 
else to the magnitude of the disaster: even ordinary, solidly 
constructed buildings were not seriously damaged. 

After considering alternatives with regard to the rebuilding 
of the city, the Government adopted the conclusion that if the 
civil population desire to return to the vicinity of Quetta they 
must be prepared to re-occupy the site of the old city and 
accept the need for a better and more expensive standard of 
building than was required in the past. The work of salvage 
now in progress will eventually leave a clear site with a 
framework of roads, drains, and mains on which a new and 
better city can be planned. The width of many roads will 
have to be increased and stringent building regulations 
enforced. If the population reaches the number before the 
earthquake there will need to be a big expansion in super- 
ficial area. 

The Government have therefore engaged a modern town- 
planner to secure a lay-out on modern, scientific lines and 
protection against disaster and disease, while to provide for 
expansion land to the south will be acquired. The work of 
salvage and clearance of the site is not likely to be completed 
before the late summer of 1936, and it is unlikely that non- 
official reconstruction on a large scale could begin before 
April, 1937. The Times. 


NORTHWOOD 


OUSES PER ACRE.—In reply to questions, the 

Middlesex Borough and District Councils’ Association 

have been informed by the Ruislip-Northwood Council 
that the maximum density of houses per acre allowable under 
the Ruislip-Northwood Town Planning Scheme on unde- 
veloped land in this district is 12; that the Council are of 
opinion that a similar density should be allowed on de- 
veloped land ; that the Council are of opinion that not more 
than two flats should he allowed to count as one building 
unit. Middlesex Advertiser. 


SURREY’S LITTLE SWITZERLAND 


ET another area of land is to be purchased by Surrey 
County Council for the preservation of the natural 
beauties of the county. 
It is Warren Farm, Mickleham, comprising part of what 
has long been known as Little Switzerland. 
The purchase, for £4,000, plus legal and other expenses, 
was sanctioned at a meeting of the council in December last. 
The farm, which comprises approximately sixty-six acres 
adjoining the Mickleham-Headley road, lies in the valley 
between White Hill and Box Hill (both owned by the National 
Trust), and it was explained that recently plans were sub- 
mitted to Dorking Council for its development for building 
purposes. Representations were made to the county 
council that no building development should be permitted, 
but that the open sweep of land across the valley should be 
preserved for all time, with facilities to the public to obtain 
een access across Warren Farm to Box Hill and White 
ill. 
The farm was recently purchased by Major Maurice 
Chance for £4,000, and he was willing to sell at that price. 


The county valuation officer (Mr. Gerald Eve) had reported 
his valuation of the property and the town planning commit- 
tee was satisfied that the offer made by Major Chance 
should be accepted. Surrey Comet. 


DERELICT FACTORIES 


HE attention of the Minister of Health has been drawn 

by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England to 

the disfigurement of the countryside, especially in 
industrial areas, by the presence of derelict factories and other 
buildings. 

An official of the Council stated yesterday that the matter 
was raised recently by the Gloucester branch of the organiza- 
tion, and the executive had circulated county branches and 
appropriate constituent bodies of the council giving them 
details for consideration and recommendation, and had also 
referred the subject to the Minister of Health. 

Information regarding industrial disfigurements and 
reclamation schemes had been obtained from the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee, the National Council of Social Service, 
the City of Bradford Cleansing Department, the Borough 
of Wednesbury (Staffordshire), and the C.P.R.E. Gloucester 
branch. 

In a memorandum from the Gloucester branch it was 
pointed out that all over the country there were disused 
factories, especially in the North of England and South 
Wales. The removal of industry from the North to the 
South of England made it likely that the problem of disused 
buildings would be more acute in the near future. Industry 
was leaving the derelict areas because of the crippling rates 
there, and in any case the present speed of technical improve- 
ment made factories only semi-permanent buildings; they 
were always needing adapting and re-shaping and where the 
owners had insufficient financial resources or were too slow 
to move with the times and make the necessary changes, the 
factories were eventually closed down. The cycle of trade 
depression also accounted for the closing of a great number 
of businesses, and the result was that England was littered 
with skeletons of disused factory buildings. The Times. 


IS SLOUGH WORTH ADVERTISING 


T the meeting of the Slough Urban District Council on 

Monday evening a report was received from the Sub- 

Ccmmittee set up to deal with the question of advert- 
ising industrial sites, etc., in the district. 

This stated that in view of the small areas available for 
industrial development (apart from the Slough Trading 
Estate), the Committee were of the opinion that it would 
not be worth while to incur any expenditure on advertising 
Slough for industrial purposes. 

On the recommendation of the Publicity Committee the 
Council decided to request the South Bucks Joint Planning 
Committee to consider the scheduling of additional sites 
in the Urban District for industrial purposes. 

Windsor Express. 


SHOPS FORBIDDEN 


T the Slough Town Council meeting in December the 
Highways Committee reported :— 

*““Your Committee have had submitted to them 
correspondence with Messrs. .... . and the Planning Officer 
to the South Bucks Joint Planning Committee with regard 
to the uses of pieces of land on the north and south sides of 
Windsor Lane, Burnham, near the G.W.R. station. The 
Town Planning Committee recommended 

(1) that this Council refuse to agree to the suggestion 
by Messrs. .... that they be allowed to erect shops on the 
land on the south side, and 

(2) that the land on the north side be scheduled in the 
Town planning Scheme for residential purposes only 
at a maximum density of six houses per acre. 

“Your Committee recommend that the recommendations 
of the South Bucks Joint Planning Committee as above be 
adopted.” 


This was agreed to by the Council. Slough Observer. 
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SLATES REPLACE THATCH 
COMPLAINT of vandalism was made at Newport 
Pagnell Rural District Council concerning the replace- 
ment of the thatched roof by slates on a house at 

Wavendon. It was also reported that this work was done 
without first submitting the proposals to the Council. In 
the report of the Housing Committee it was revealed that 
the alterations were carried out in ignorance of the law that 
any such work must be approved by the Town Planning 
Authorities. Mr. Tomlin said that a bigger act of vandalism 
never happened. Bedfordshire Times. 


FACTORIES NOT WANTED 


HE Town Planning Committee informed the Guildford 
Town Council that, following further particulars supplied 
in respect of an application for permission 
to erect a dairy at the rear of The Elms, Merrow, the Chair- 
man reported upon an inspection of the premises in company 
with the Town Clerk and the Borough Surveyor. The 
committee recommended that the application be not granted 
on the grounds that (1) the applicant would not suffer any 
damage by such refusal ; and (2) the proposed development 
was detrimental to the efficiency of, and the benefits to be 
secured by, the town planning scheme. 

Ald. W. R. Pullinger said the matter arose from a wish to 
transfer to a more thickly populated place. The applicant 
wanted to know why he should be debarred a dairy at this 
spot. He (Ald. Pullinger) asked that the matter should be 
taken back. Permission had been given for two shops there. 

Ald. W. J. Brown replied that he hoped the Council 
would not upset the findings of the committee. If Mr. Jones 
would consent to have a large milk sterilising warehouse at 
the bottom of his garden he would be surprised. The area 
was almost wholly residential. 

Sir Claude de la Fosse said it was now proposed, he 
understood, to introduce a factory into this high-class 
residential area. There was the danger that in time the 
business would become a large one, and would seriously 
deteriorate the value of the residences round about it. At 
the back there was one of the most beautiful gardens in 
Merrow, and the neighbourhood contained some of the most 
picturesque houses in Guildford and district. Was it right 
that such a neighbourhood should be spoilt by the erection 
of a factory and workshops ? 

Surrey Advertiser. 


BANSTEAD WOOD PRESERVATION SCHEME 


N attempt is being made to preserve as a permanent 
Acozn space, under the Green Belt Round London 

scheme, some of the most beautifully wooded land set 
in the unspoiled part of rural Banstead. The land concerned 
is 246 acres of Banstead Wood estate, which was owned by 
the late Mr. Charles H. Garton. 

The Banstead Council is also seeking to add 133 acres of 
beautiful countryside to the south of Banstead Wood in 
order to preserve the north side of the Chipstead Valley, 
which adjoins. This land, which is owned by Lord Marshall 
and Mr. K. B. Stoddart, vice-chairman of the Banstead 
Urban Council, has been offered to the Council for £27,650, 
and the 246 acres of Banstead Wood have been offered to the 
council by Mr. A. S. Garton for £40,966. The central 
portion of the estate, including the mansion house, has been 
given to the Princess Elizabeth of York Hospital for Children. 

Commenting on the proposals, Mr. E. Gale, chairman of 
the Banstead Urban Council, said the Council had been 
assured by Mr. Garton and by the hospital authorities that 
the land they were going to use would be most carefully 
preserved and that it was desired to keep the hospital well 
screened and well protected. ‘‘ When we went over the 
scheme with certain members of the Surrey County Council,” 
he added, “‘ the opinion was expressed that the scheme would 
be improved if more land to the south was taken in and the 
slope towards Chipstead Valley protected. It was suggested 
that if we could extend the scheme we should do more than 
merely preserve the wood for the public ; we should preserve 
the north side of the valley and make a great contribution 
to the beauty of the neighbourhood. We shall endeavour to 
persuade the London County Council that here is something 


which lies within their intentions regarding a scheme for the 
Green Belt.” 

The Banstead Council has already passed a recommenda- 
tion to proceed with the purchase. 


The Times. 


DOWNSHIRE HILL FLATS NOT SANCTIONED 
T a recent meeting of the London County Council, Mr. 
Berry, Chairman of the Town Planning and Regulations 
Committee, announced that the Committee had unani- 

mously refused two separate applications for the erection of 

five-storey blocks of flats in Downshire-hill, Hampstead. The 

Committee were of the opinion that the site, if re-developed, 

should be reserved for single-family dwelling houses only. 

St. Pancras Gazette. 


AIRPORT PLANS FOR THE CITY 


IR ALFRED BOWER, an ex-Lord Mayor of London, 
S emctenned on Dec. 21 that the question of an airport 

for the City, which has been under consideration for two 
years, was farther advanced than people knew. 

The burden imposed on the ratepayers by an airport 
would be less than a penny in the pound, Sir Alfred added. 

Ratepayers should remember that they paid nothing for 
their bridges, which were built and maintained out of rents 
from the Bridge House Estates. ‘That must be set against 
expenditure on an airport. 

In February, 1935, the Lands Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London, which has had the question of an airport 
under consideration since December, 1933, was voted £750 
in order that professional advice might be obtained on a 
project for the construction of an elevated landing place for 
aircraft close to the City. 

One of the suggestions before the Committee is for an 
airport within the City by the erection of a great reinforced 
concrete platform, at a considerable height, along the fore- 
shore of the river or above existing riverside warehouses. 

Lord Wakefield, speaking in his ward of Bread Street, 
said that prospects of greater purchasing power and increased 
employment had been opened up. 

“So far as the moral of our countrymen is concerned and 
their determination to renew our mercantile prosperity, the 
outlook for 1936 is undoubtedly bright,’ he added. “‘ It is 
particularly encouraging to know that some of the areas that 
have suffered most bitterly from the economic depression 
are beginning to share in the general revival.”” Morning Post. 


HOLBORN PLANNING PROPOSALS 


HE proposals for safeguarding the principal squares and 

other amenities in Central London, which were sub- 

mitted lately to the London County Council by the 
Borough Council of Holborn are now being exhibited, 
together with plans, at Holborn Town Hall, so that rate- 
payers or others may examine them and object to them or 
make representations to the Council. We have already re- 
ferred in these columns to these proposals. It is of interest 
to note, however, that stress is laid upon the point that very 
great care should be taken not to impose too severe restrictive 
conditions in a town planning scheme so as to render premises 
derelict, or prevent any portion or portions of the borough 
being used at a later date for purposes required by the natural 
change in development. It is proposed that building lines 
in streets should be prescribed for widening certain narrow 
streets shown below when rebuilding takes place to the extent 
as indicated in each case: Montague Place, from Malet 
Street to Bedford Square, Red Lion Street, Drury Lane and 
Museum Street, to New Oxford Street, Little St. Andrew 
Street and Great St. Andrew Street, Short’s Gardens, and 
Little Earl Street, should be widened to 60 ft. ; New Oxford 
Street and High Holborn, from St. Giles’s Circus to Gray’s 
Inn Road, to 100 ft.; Old North Street and Dane Street, 
to 40 ft. Buildings should comply with the London Building 
Act, and as a general rule be deemed to comply with the 
provisions of the town planning scheme. With regard to the 
design and external appearance of buildings the town plan- 
ning scheme should be limited in its powers so as to dis- 
approve of a building only when, having regard to the 
character of buildings in the vicinity, such building would 
be a disfigurement by reason of its height, design or materials 
to be used. Estates Gazette. 








